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THE 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


PHYLLIS OF PHILISTIA. 6s. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


[Fourth Edition at press. 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Phyllis is every bit as charming a maiden as any other of 
Mr. Moore’s attractive heroines. Mr. Moore’s Philistines their conversation is always 
brilliant, pointed, and polished, and his creations can never be tiresome or unapt. Of good 
things there are enough and more than enough to keep the reader amused and interested 
from first page to last. Many smart things have been said of late concerning the institution 
of marriage ; nut many truer than Mr. Ayrton’s last remark, ‘ Marriage is the picturesque 
gateway leading to a commonplace estate.” (First Review.) 

6s. 


THE CAVALIERS. 
The Athenaeum says: “‘ There need be no hesitation in reading ‘ The Cavaliers.’...... Mr. 


By Dr. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY. 
Keightley conveys the spirit of the times in excellent English ; a writer generally admirable 
in matter and style.” 

The World says: “‘ A strong and remarkable story, admirably illustrated.’’ 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘Of very high merit, full of quick and stirring interest, 
abounding in well-drawn characters, catching successfully the atmosphere of a bygone era, 
and striking the right note of high chivalric sentiment. Mr. Keightley will have to be 
recognised as taking a high place among our historical novelists.” 

The Gentlewoman says: “‘ Bright, cleverly written, and most fascinating. Melody Leigh 
and her brother Percival, Mr. Duncombe, Colonel Death, Mary Death, not to mention 
Cromwell and the King, are all worthy to rank beside Mr. Stanley Weyman’s fascinating 
heroes and heroines.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 6s. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. [Third Edition. 


The Manchester Courier says: “To say that a novel is by Mr. Joseph Hatton is to say 
that it will be found most interesting and well worth the reading. This story is a strong 
one, and the reader’s interest in it is held right up to the end. The story proceeds with 
much animation, and Mr. Hatton may be congratulated on the general excellence of his 
work.” (First Review.) 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ Mr. Hatton’s new novel deals with the stormy times of the 
French Revolution. The book is full of incident and ‘go,’ and the plot is unfolded with 
the practised skill which we look for from the author.” (Second Review.) 


A QUESTION OF FAITH. 3s. 6d. 
By L. DOUGALL. [Second Edition at press. 


The Scotsman says: “‘ Miss Dougall’s new story, ‘A Question of Faith,’ should enhance 
her reputation. It is written with great charm of style by a hand that has acquired a 
mastery of the materials it employs. Much thought and clear insight into the springs of 
motive and character have gone to the making of thetale. Apart from its merits asa story, 
the book contains some keen probings of questions in ethics, conduct, and religion, and 
some beautiful sketches of moorland and coombe scenery.” (First Review.) 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ Miss Dougall’s new story, as might have been expected, is 
not commonplace as regards either the situations or the style in which they are treated, and 
though the characters are few in number each is a finished portrait. The workmanship is 
of such a high order that the story makes unusually enjoyable reading.”” (Second Review.) 


THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH, 
And Other Fairy Tales. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 
In cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 
With 30 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 3s. 6d. 


The Globe says: ‘‘ Miss Bessie Hatton displays the possession of considerable fancy and 
some imagination also. Her narratives are freshly conceived and marked by delicacy of 
treatment. They will please children of all ages. The illustrations by W. H. Margetson 
are very much above the average, and type, paper, and binding are of the best.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: *** The Village of Youth’ contains some beautiful thoughts 
interwoven with charming stories.” 

The Scotsman says : *‘ Written with a delicate touch and with a tenderness of feeling that 
will readily reach the hearts of unsophisticated readers and set them dreaming of fairyland. 
The tales are appropriately illustrated by Mr. W. H. Margetson, and make an exceptionally 
attractive gift-book.”’ 


THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK. 6s. 


In richly silvered cloth, and silver edges. 


The Times says: **‘ The Silver Fairy Book’ is very prettily got up, and has eighty-four 
excellent illustrations. Indeed, the fifteen tales from the English, French, and German are 
generally so good and bright that they deserve graceful illustration.’ 

The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘‘ The Silver Fairy Book’ contains a number of charm- 
ing stories. The reading is good, but the illustrations by Mr. H. R. Millar are better.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘The prettily bound and prettily illustrated volume, ‘The 
Silver Fairy Book,’ will find as many admirers outside as inside the walls of the nursery.” 

The Literary World says: ‘‘A delightful volume, which is suitably printed and bound, 
and exceedingly well illustrated.’ 


PRESS 


"& 00’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. 3s. 6d. 
By F. F. MONTRESOR. [Third Edition. 


The Times says: “‘The favourable impression created by ‘Into the Highways and 
Hedges’ will be distinctly deepened by its successor, ‘The One Who Looked On.’ It isa 
charming story. Thecharacters are sketched lightly but vividly, with a touch as delicate 
as it is sure.” 

The World says: ‘* The author of ‘ into the Highways and Hedges’ does more than fulfil 
the promise and sustain the reputation of that work by the story she gives us in ‘ The One 
Who Looked On.’ This is a tale quite unusual, entirely unlike any other, full of a strange 
power and realism, and touched with a fine humour.” 

The Pritish Weekly (Leader) says: ‘‘One of the most remarkable and powerful of the 
year’s contributions ; worthy to stand with Ian Maclaren’s.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ** ‘ Into the Highways and Hedges’ made a deep impression 
on all who read it, and its authoress gives us a worthy successor in her new book. The 
sweet young ‘looker on’ tells its story with such pathos, humour, and insight that the 
reader, seeing with her eyes, langhs, wonders, and saddens with her, The idea of the book 
is distinctly original.”’ 


THE CALICO PRINTER. 6s. 
By CHARLOTTE FENNELL. [second Edition. 


The Times says : “ ‘The Calico Printer’ is decidedly a clever novel.” 
The Standard says: “The story is well written and clever, and the book is worth 
reading.” 

The Athenaeum says: *‘ There is plenty of natural talent in ‘The Calico Printer.’ The 
book is clever, and its sketches of vulgar North Country folk in a manufacturing town are 
genuinely comic.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Very much above the average; realistic and sympathetic. 
Very clever and readable.” 


WITH 65 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS AND 
DOROTHY FURNISS. 
THE 


WALLYPUG OF WHY. 


A Fanciful and Humorous Story. 
By G. E, FARROW. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5s. 


The Graphic says : “‘ The book is heartily amusing. As to the illustrations, it is enough 
to mention Mr. Furniss as responsible for the fuli-page pictures, and the result goes 
without saying.” 

The Lady’s Pictorial says: **This most delightful book ! 
not sparkle with fun and fancy. 
Wonderland.’ ” 

“The St. James’s Gazette says : “‘ It is impossible to read a dozen pages of ‘The Wallypug 
of Why’ without being reminded of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ Mr. Farrow may take this as 
acompliment. To have caught something of the charm of Lewis Carroll and to be sure of 
a welcome for his book from all child-readers is no mean achievement. What constitutes 
an equal charm with the text are the illustrations, which are by Mr. Furniss and his 


daughter Dorothy.” 
3s. 6d. 








There is not a page that does 
‘Girlie’ is as bewitching as our old friend ‘ Alice in 


THE BDOOMSWOMAN. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


The St, James’s Gazette says: “In subject it is fresh and exciting, even to the jaded novel- 
|reader. A capital story; it is well worthy the attention of the English public. ‘The 
| Doomswoman’ is a new type in fiction, and a good one.” 

“The Pall Jiall Gazette says: ‘‘ The book is a series of gorgeous pictures. Amid all this 
| splendour and excitement skilfully contrasted with the wild squalor of the lower life moves 
| the passionate drama of the story. The subjugation of the impetuous Southerner is skil- 
| fully drawn, and the interest of the story is maintained to the end,” 

The Literary World says: *‘The character of Estenega is quite a brilliant piece of draw- 
| ing. Chonita is one of the most original and delightful heroines I have come across for 
| sometime. ‘The Doomswoman’ is certainly one of the cleverest novels of the season.” 

The Queen says : “IT was quite aware of the cleverness of Mrs. Atherton, but I had no 
conception that she could write a book such as ‘The Doomswoman.’ About the prettiest 
novel I have read this season. I do not see how the most hardened reader of fiction could 
help enjoying such a book.” 


THE SCRIPTURE READER OF 


‘ST. MARKE’S. 3s. 6d. 
By K. DOUGLAS KING. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Mr. Douglas King has written a novel of considerable merit 
and of still greater promise. Genuine human feeling rings in its pages. The author has 
displayed singular ingenuity in his plot, and has treated it with originality. Here you 
have a very pretty problem, and for its consequences and the sequel the book must be read. 

| There is pathos here, genuine pathos.” : 

| "The Athenaeum says: “It contains stuff not at all on conventional lines, The ordeal as 

| well as the Scripture Reader himself is vigorously handled. So is the stranger girl. The 
selfish yet affectionate Alexandra is a child of nature and a very woman ” 

The Literary World says: ‘* There is boldness both in the conception and in the execu- 
tion. The theme isa singular one, and the treatment it receives av the author's bands is 
original and striking. The story, told as it is, never loses its human interest. It shows. 
both originality of thought and literary capacity.” 





| 
| 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
O CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CU., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free om application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreran Booxs and Psriopicats at the most 
moderate prices, 

Catalogues on application. 


VN TONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 
Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G, Lemaucier, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


GECOND-HAND BOOKS for CHRIST- 


MAS PRESENTS.—Second-hand Books would probably be 
much more used as Gifts if it were felt that fresh and attr: netive copies 
coukd easily be found. No. 549 of SOTHLERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE, just published, contains a collection of Books 
which, from being either fresh in their original cloth or in good bind- 
ings, and from their wide variety (especially in History and Bio- 
graphy), are exceptionally suitable for this purpose A copy, post free, 
on application to H. Sornmmnan & Co., B eoksullors, 140, Strand, W.C., 
or 37, Piecadilly, W. 


Books at STORE PRICES. 


Now ready, CATALOGUE of ‘all th the new CILRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S BUOKS, sent post free on application. 
The latest designs in CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS. 
Harnison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W., Booksellers, Bookbinders, 
Stationers, Printers, &e., to Mer M: djesty the Queen and H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, & 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
© aud BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BUOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOG™' BS sent on application 


9, HART STREET, DLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 





publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above, 





Rovan INSTITU TION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1896. 
Lecture Hovr, 3 o’cLock P.M. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES 

Professor JOHN G. McKENDRICK, zs. D., LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of ‘Glasgow. SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “SOUND, HEARING, and 
SPEECH” (experimentally illustrated). On DEC. 298 (Sar RDAY), 
DEC. 31, 1895; JAN. 2, 4,7, 9, 1896. One Guinea the Course ; Children 
under 16, Halt-a-Guinea. 

Professor CHARLES STEWART, M.R.C S.. F.L.S., Fulleriz . Ag 
fessor of Physiology, R.I. ELEVEN LEC ‘ores: on “THE 
TERNAL COVERING of PLANTS and ANIMALS: its at 
and Punctions,* = ESDAYS, Jan. 14, 21, 28, Fen. 4, 11, 18, 25, 
Marcu 3, 10 One Guinea the Course. 

Ds an IP 1h W ICKSTEED, Esqy., M.A. FOUR LECTURES on 

NTE.” On THURSDAYS, Jan. 16, 23, 30, Fes. 6. Half-a- 
pn 

Profe ssor H. MARSHALL WARD, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor 

of Botany rr the University of Cambridge. “THRE & LECTURES on 
“ SOME SPI acre «. MODERN BOTANY.” On THURSDAYS, 
Fen. 13, ont 7. Ha uin 

The Rev WILLIAM BARRY, D.D.— FOUR LECTURES on 
“MASTERS of MODERN THOU GHT”’—V OLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, 
GOETHE, and SPINOZA. Oa TILURSDAYS, Mancn 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Half-a-Guinea 

Dr. A. DONALDSON SMITH, F.R.G.S. ONE LECTU _ 
the NORTH of LAKE RU DOLF ane among the GALLAS nd 

WALTE ¥ R. LAWRENCE, Esq., L.5., C.1 E.—ONE Lei TURE 
on rae 3 VAL Ms EY of = ASHAMIR. * “q'wo Lectures on SATUR- 
DAYS, Jan, 18, lalf- 

Professor Cc. HUBERT ste ‘PARRY, Mus.Doec., M.A., Pestener of 
Musical History and Composition at the Royal Colle; ge of Musi 
THREE LECTURES on “ REALISM onl IDEALISM in MUSIC ‘AL 

ART ” (with Musical Illustrations). Ou SATURDAYS, Pes. 1, 8, 15. 
Half-a-Guinea 

La Right fen. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., Dc L., LL.D., F.RS, 

M.R.1., Professor of Natural Philosoph R t SIX, LE 3CTURES on 
iT” On SATURDAYS, Fern. Marcu 7, 14,21, 28. One 
Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. ‘Tickets issued daily 
at 4 Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Oftice 
Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture for Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEE TINGS will begin on January 17th, 
at 9 pm., when the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH will give a 
Discourse on “* MORE ABOUT ARGON.” Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Professor BURDON SANDERSON, Mr. SIDNEY 
LEE, Dr, JOHN MURRAY, ie, J J. se ae Dr. EDWARD 
FRANKULAND, Mr. A. R. BINNIE, Mr. W. 8. LILLY, Professor 
T. R. FRASE R, eh DEW AR and other gentlemen.’ To these 
Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, 
Five ¢ Guineasa Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


UNIVERSITY | of GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR oo IN ARTS AND 
sc 




















The wr Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
srocexd to appoint an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in MATHE.- 
MATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for DEGREES in ARTS 
and SC LENCE. 

The Appointment will be from Ist January next to 3lst December, 
1008, at an annual fee of £80. 

Candidates should lodge Twe nity Copies of their Application and 
Testimonials with the undersigued on or before Saturday, 2ist Decem- 
ber, 1895, Auan E. Ciarrenron, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 


91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

qn tenk ont = fg Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
TUL 8D ry EMBEK 19th, at A m., the following Paper 

will. be Paes: SARLY CHRISTIAN TRAVEL s BEFORE the 
CRUSADES.” by Fa RAYMOND BEAZLEY, 

Hunerr Hat, Director poe ‘Hon. Secretary. 
Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


‘PO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all ponte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 

=e cludes private asylums, &c. ; schools also — pomnane nded.—Address 
. G. B. Srocker, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, V 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully + promptly 
Typewritten by Rayne Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 

rapstation 


THE LITERARY, TECHNIC AL, and 


TYPE-WRITING ASSOCIATION undertake Work for Authors 
and others on moderate terms. “ arches, Translations, Type- ee 
Shorthand, &e. Write or call.—i6, Furnival Street, Holborn, EC 


LD BRADFORD. —Mr. WM. OUD. 
WORTH, of Bradford, is OPEN TO PURCHASE Books, 
Pamphlets, Paintings, Drawings, Old Engravings, Character Sketches, 
and Portraits, Maps, Plans, or other Evidences of Old Bradford,— 


Address Ubserver Office, Bradt: wr. bee 
S ¢. EDWAKD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXTORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Prepar: ation for Unive rsities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sous of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides, 
—Rev.T. F. Honsox, M.A.. Warden 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NE WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.—K ING, SELL & RAIL TON, Limited, high- class P rintere 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially -bnilt Rots ary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
P ts oy and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 

ournals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(QHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 


A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
post free on application. 


A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
FRENCH and GERMAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS is 
also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a, SUBSCRIP- 
TION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Prices and Specimens on application. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Dougias, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Neg = F. Brangwyn 3 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R. es Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A,, Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 


Gallery. THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, w.c., 
Are the a! representatives in Great Britain of 
RR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known cae in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply the a my and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘Archeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Record 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &¢., ata moderatecost. 
Specimens apd price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee 
of good editing.”—( Critic N.Y.). 

Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a 
mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by 
Messrs. Bell. They consist of really standard works at very 
low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and a 
lasting satisfaction to the possessor.” 

Dr. Nrcott in the British Weekly. 
754 Volumes at 3s, Gd. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions, 
THE FOLLOWING JIS A SELEOTED LIST OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 
Addison’s Works. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Antoninus, the Thoughts of M. Aure- 


jius. (Lona’s Translation.) 3s.6d. 
Bacon's Essays and Historical Works. 
3s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, &c. 5s. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour in 
the Hebrides, &c. (Narrer.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


Brink (B. Ten).—Early English Litera- 


ture. 2 vols., each 3s, 6d, 


Brink (B.Ten).—Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. ‘Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. 3s. 6d. 


Burney’s Evelina and Cecilla. Edited by 
Mrs. ELLIS. 3 vols., cach 3s, 6d. 


Cervante’s Don Quixote. 2 vols. ,each 3s. 6d. 
Chaucer’s Works. (Prof. Sxzar.) 4 vols., 


each 3s, 6d. 

Coleridge’s Works. Edited by T. Asner. 
6 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Defoe’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 64: 

Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Europe. 2 vols., each 6s. 
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LITERATURE. 


Anima Poetae. From the Unpublished 
Note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Ir is just sixty years since the pious care of 
Coleridge’s son-in-law gave the world that 
delightful and suggestive volume of the 
great man’s “ Table Talk,” which still holds 
an honoured place in all our libraries. At 
the present day it might be safe to assert 
that this is the specimen of Ooleridge’s 
immense mental endowment, after his poems, 
that is best known to the reading public at 
large. Not only does it possess the personal 
charm common to all such collections, in 
which we are admitted to the intimacy of 
great men when they are not speaking or 
writing for effect, but giving forth the best 
of their nature in the freedom of friendly 
intercourse ; but it is almost the only one of 
Coleridge’s prose works in which admira- 
tion of the achievement does not yield to 
sorrow at the author’s failure to do better. 
Coleridge’s conversation, indeed, in his own 
day roused deep regret at the indolence that 
prevented him from doing more than talk 
like a ‘‘damaged archangel.” That, at least 
is the most likely explanation of Carlyle’s 
curious assertion that he never listened to 
Coleridge “‘ without feeling ready to worship 
him, and toss him in a blanket.’”” The more 
brilliant a verbal display might be, the less 
it was wont to please Carlyle if it did not 
aim at practice: besides which, Carlyle was 
notoriously not a good listener. 

But though the brilliant account of 
Coleridge at Highgate which occurs in the 
“Life of Sterling” may be a little over- 
eoloured, there can be no doubt that it was 
substantially correct, in so far as it anim- 
adverted upon Coleridge’s constitutional and 
opium-fostered indolence. Enough has 
been written, from the days of Hazlitt to 
those of Dr. Lombroso, upon this melan- 
choly subject. Coleridge, the “‘ most won- 
derful man” that Wordsworth ever knew, 
remains the most striking instance in our 
literature of vast intellectual power wrecked 
by an incurable weakness in will. ‘“ It is,” 
he writes in a passage now published for 
the first time, ‘‘a deep and wide disease in 
my moral nature, at once elm-and-oak- 
rooted.”” That is why, instead of the great 
system of philosophy—the theory of the 
Universe, that was to have been to the 
earlier half of the century what Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy has been to our ownday 
—we have only ground for debate whether 
the magnum opus ever existed, save in the 
state of prospectus: that is why we have to 
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content ourselves with meagre shorthand 
notes and jottings in diaries from the finest 
literary critic that our country has ever 
produced; and why the man who should 
have been one of our greatest poets is but 
the creator of a few tantalising fragments 
of unequalled melody. ‘Once more, the 
tragic story of a high endowment with an 
insufficient will.”” One consequence of this 
is that much of Coleridge’s thought lies 
buried in the countless note-books where he 
was wont to chronicle it, in prospect of its 
place in some book or poem that never was 
written. Ooleridge himself, in his later 
years, thought of saving this flotsam and 
jetsam of his mind from the engulfing waves 
of Time, and of publishing the scattered 
records which held—as the sandstone pre- 
serves the footsteps of vanished creatures of 
the prime— 

“‘ What I have seen and what I have thought, 
with a little of what I have felt, in the words 
in which I told and talked them to my pocket- 
books, the confidants who have not betrayed 
me, the friends whose silence was not detrac- 
tion, and the inmates before whom I was not 
ashamed to complain, to yearn, to weep, or 
even to pray!” 


But this was one of the many schemes— 
sufficient, as he humorously told himself, 
for all the 4000 years that he proposed to 
live—which he was never to carry out. 
Instead, Mr. E. H. Ooleridge has now 
executed it with loving and sagacious care, 
and so has established a new claim upon 
literary gratitude. The book that results is 
as charming and as valuable as the ‘“‘ Table 
Talk,” though it has still more of the 
personal note in it. Indeed, so near do we 
come in reading it to the real, the lovable 
and unspoilt Coleridge, that it is but one 
more proof of the editor’s good taste and 
insight that he has described it as ‘‘ Anima 
Poetae.” 

It is a very attractive and picturesque 
soul that is here revealed anew to those 
whom a loving study of Coleridge’s work 
has prepared to sympathise with it. All 
kinds of subjects fill the rescued pages: 
personal notes, literary criticism, sketches 
of nature, and fragments of fantasy throng 
side by side to compete for the reader’s pre- 
ference. The feeling for nature which was 
common to all the Lake poets is particularly 
well represented in these note - books. 
Among its evidences there is a passage 
which strongly reminds one of Walton’s 
love for the cowslip banks and silver 
streams, which were in his mind “ too 
pleasant to be looked on but only on 
holidays.” 

“The first sight of green fields with the 
numberless nodding gold cups, and the winding 
river with alders on its banks, affected me, 
coming out of a city confinement, with the 
sweetness and power of a sudden strain of 
music.” 

Another beautiful and significant passage 
is one of those notes which Coleridge was, 
we find, accustomed to jot down for his own 
satisfaction, with a precise indication of day 
and hour: 

‘*What a sky! the not yet orbed moon, the 
spotted oval, blue at one edge from the deep 
utter blue of the sky—a Mass of pearl-white 
cloud below, distant, and travelling to the 





horizon, but all the upper part of the ascent 
and all the height such profound blue, deep as 
a deep river, and deep in colour, and those two 
depths so entirely one, as to give the meaning and 
explanation of the two different significations 
of the epithet. Here, so far from divided, they 
were scarcely distinct, scattered over with thin 
pearl-white cloudlets—hands and fingers—the 
largest not larger than a floating veil! Un- 
consciously I stretched forth my arms as to 
embrace the sky, and in a trance I had wor- 
shipped Godin the moon—thespirit, not theform. 
. » . Oh, not only the moon, but the depths of the 
sky! The moon was the idea; but deep sky 
is, of all visual impressions, the nearest akin to 
a feeling. It is more a feeling than a sight, 
or rather, it is the melting away and entire 
union of feeling and sight!” 


In this one finds the noble and profound 
expression of a frame of mind with which we 
are all more or less familiar. Coleridge 
was at his best and happiest in this delicate 
analysis of sensation. 

In the field of literary criticism the volume 
is equally rich. In it we pay many a visit 
in Coleridge’s company to ‘‘the balmy sunny 
islets of the blest and the intelligible.” 
There is special interest in the occasional 
principles of criticism, such as this : 


‘“Never to lose an opportunity of reasoning 
against the head-dimming, heart - damping 
principle of judging a work by its defects, not 
its beauties. Every work must have the former 
—we know it «@ priori—but every work has 
not the latter, and he, therefore, who discovers 
them tells you something that you could not 
with certainty, or even with probability, have 
anticipated.” 

For the modern reviewer, indeed, this is 
rather a counsel of perfection than a chart 
for his daily voyage among the reefs and 
shallows of literature, falsely so called ; but 
one remembers no really great critic who 
has not taken such a maxim for the head of 
his corner. Another hint thrown out by 
Coleridge is full of interest, in view of the 
present development of minor poets : 

‘* The question should be fairly stated, how far 
@ man can be an adequate, or even a good (as 
far as he goes), though inadequate, critic of 
poetry who is not a poet, at least in posse ? 
Can he be an adequate, can he be a good 
critic, though not commensurate with the poet 
criticised But there is yet another distinc- 
tion. Supposing he is not only not a poet, 
but is a bad poet! What then?” 

A full discussion of this question would 
indeed be very entertaining, though 
lengthy. It may be noted, in passing, that 
some of our finest critics have been poets 
in esse as well as in posse. Lamb, Matthew 
Arnold, Johnson, Dryden, Coleridge him- 
self, are names that occur at once to the 
memory ; while Sainte-Beuve, in some ways 
the greatest of them all, though he pub- 
lished little verse, yet had his full share 
of “‘ the poe! that dies young in each of us.” 
To discuss the position of living critics, as 
Johnson observed to Boswell on a celebrated 
occasion, “‘ is always indelicate, and may be 
offensive.” But there are many contempo- 
rary instances which seem to illustrate 
both sides of Coleridge’s question. At the 
same time, one may point out that it would 
be rather difficult to convince the most prosy 
of critics, though he had not made a verse 
since his painful schooldays, that he was 
not a poet—at least in posse. 
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Among the examples of fine prose, too, 

which are scattered here and there, one at 
least must be quoted. It recalls the organ 
music of Sir Thomas Browne, on whom it 
was very possibly modelled : 
‘*Our mortal existence, what is it but a stop- 
page in the blood of life, a brief eddy from 
wind or concourse of currents in the ever- 
flowing ocean of pure Activity, who beholds 
pyramids, yea, Alps and Andes, giant pyramids, 
the work of fire that raiseth monuments, like a 
ywenerous victor o’er its own conquest, the 
tombstones of a world destroyed! Yet these, 
too, float adown the sea of Time, and melt away 
as mountains of floating ice.” 

Lastly, of the many personal notes here 
given, one need only say that they disturb 
our previous conception of Coleridge, that 
‘archangel a little damaged,” in no essen- 
tial particular. At the same time they 
help to vivify it, and must be taken as an 
indispensable supplement to Mr. Campbell’s 
admirable Lifa and the two volumes of 
Letters. We still see Coleridge in the light 
of Carlyle’s remark, that ‘‘ to the man him- 
self Nature had given, in high measure, 
the seeds of a noble endowment; and to 
unfold it had been forbidden him.” But 
there are many passages here that bear 
only on the brighter side of the story, and 
enable us, free from the trammels of external 
facts, to appreciate the real Coleridge— 
logician, metaphysician, bard—and to under- 
stand his own declaration that his head, in 
spite of the occasional trouble of “clouds 
and weeping rain,” had “ ever been like the 
head of a mountain in blue air and sun- 
shine.” And that, when all is said, is the 
best thing to remember about the sorely 
tried, often pitiable, and yet essentially 
noble Coleridge. 

W. E. Garrerr Fisner, 


The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their 
Puritan Successors. By John Brown, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 


Tus volume is emphatically one in which 
both the author and the subject are worthy 
of each other. Dr. Brown’s reputation as 
a careful historical investigator has already 
been established by his monumental Life of 
Bunyan, which, from the moment of its 
appearance, took rank as the standard 
authority on the subject, a position from 
which it is not likely to be displaced within 
the lifetime of any of the present generation. 
He has now treated with equal fulness and 
accuracy a topic which ought to be of 
scarcely inferior interest to the English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantic, though it is to be apprehended 
that we have not been quite so mindful of 
the fame of the Pilgrim Fathers as our 
American kinsmen have been. Perhaps it 
may be said that this is only natural, seeing 
that at the present day there are still many 
in New England who can trace their lineage 
to the voyagers of the Mayflower, an ancestry 
more authentic, and certainly deserving 
of much greater pride, than the descent 
from some Norman brigand claimed on 
slender grounds by many English families, 
Still, the mother country of the exiles 
ought not to be oblivious of some of its 
noblest children, badly as it treated them in 








the past; and the fact which Dr. Brown 
mentions in his preface, that it is now 
more than forty years since any separate 
treatise on the subject has been written 
in this country, of itself furnishes sufficient 
justification, if any such were needed, for 
the appearance of his work. 

After a sketch of those whom he 
designates the ‘‘ precursors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” Dr. Brown carries us in his 
second chapter to the little village of 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, which, though 
there are few probably who have ever 
heard of its name, is yet one of those 
obscure spots that have profoundly in- 
fluenced the destinies of the world. The 
old manor house formed part of the pro- 
perty of the Archbishops of York, and there 
Wolsey spent some months after his fall, 
which suggests to our author a striking 
historical contrast. 


‘Little did Wolsey dream that from that 
same manor house at Scrocby there would, in 
process of time, go forth a little band of earnest 
men who would carry across to the new 
world beyond the Atlantic the principles of 
freedom and self-government born of that 
very Reformation he was trying to crush 
with his dying hand. He could not fore- 
see this, nor could he anticipate that even 
when eleven years later—in 1541—the king 
himself slept a night at Scrooby, on his 
way to the north, the mighty change would 
have come, and that this new pernicious sect of 
the Lutherans would be supreme in the State. 
Yet so it was. In that brief space the king 
had become a Lutheran himself, the Act of 
Supremacy had become law, the monasteries 
were dissolved, the nation had passed over to 
the Protestant faith, and England was severed 
from the see of Rome.” 


This is surely rather an exaggerated view 
of the religious changes of Henry VIII. 
Neither the king nor nationcan be considered 
as having really become Protestant in any 
generally-received sense of the word; and 
certainly both the former and the majority 
of the latter would have decidedly repudi- 
ated any such description of themselves, 
in 1541, above all times, after the fall of 
Cromwell and the passing of the Six 
Articles. 

Passing on to Elizabeth’s reign, Dr. 
Brown traces the growth of Puritan ten- 
dencies in Scrooby and the neighbourhood ; 
and now there appears on the scene one of 
the chief actors in the subsequent history— 
William Brewster. The events of his life 
were throughout of an exceedingly chequered 
character, and bring into a strange con- 
nexion many features of the time. He had 
been the intimate friend and trusted sub- 
ordinate of Davison, the unfortunate secre- 
tary of Elizabeth, who was made the 
scapegoat of his royal mistress’s duplicity 
in connexion with the Scottish Queen’s 
execution. The downfall of his patron 
naturally involved his own; and he re- 
tired to his native village of Scrooby, 
where he succeeded his father in the office 
of “post” on the great North road, not 


| quite the same thing as a modern post- 
| master. 


His function was not merely the 
conveyance of official letters (with others 
the Government had then no concern), but 
the providing of relays of horses for persons 
travelling on State business. Important 


results followed from this appointment, 
which could certainly never have been fore- 
seen. 

‘*Tt seems strange to connect events appar- 
ently so wide apart, yet it is almost certain 
that, but for the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, there would have been no Pilgrim Church 
at Scrooby or Leyden, no voyage of the May- 
flower, and no Elder Brewster in Plymouth 
Church, with all his far-reaching influence in 
American life.” 

Throughout Elizabeth’s reign Puritan 
feeling had been strong in Nottinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire, but it is not till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that 
we discern the definite organisation of 
Separatist communities. This first took 
shape at Gainsborough, in 1602; and 
the meetings of the little congregation of 
Dissenters were attended by many from 
Scrooby and the neighbouring country, con- 
spicuous among whom were Brewster and 
his life-long friend and associate, William 
Bradford. About 1606 the Scrooby brethren 
formed themselves into a separate congre- 
gation, which met in the old manor-house. 
It was now that Brewster was brought into 
contact with one in many ways of still greater 
fame, John Robinson, destined afterwards 
to be the pastor of the refugees at Leyden. 
His intellectual eminence is justly ap- 
pealed to by Dr. Brown as refuting such 
caricatures of Puritanism as are put forth 
by writers like Mr. Matthew Arnold—we 
might also add by romancers like Mr. 
Shorthouse. In learning he had certainly 
few equals among his contemporaries, and 
no production of the period displays a 
broader or more tolerant spirit than his 
farewell address to the Pilgrims on their 
departure for America. 

The storm of persecution fell on the 

Scrooby community not long after they had 
organised themselves as a distinct body, and 
it appears to have been towards the close 
of 1607 that they resolved upon seeking a 
refuge in Holland. We are not so well 
acquainted with the circumstances of this 
migration as we are with those of the later 
and more famous voyage ; but we know that 
many difficulties were encountered in leaving 
England, and that parties of the fugitives 
were twice arrested on the way. 
“The later and detailed story of the wander- 
ings and travels of these exiles both by land 
and sea has not been told. We only know that 
they rallied together somewhere; that John 
Robinson and William Brewster, and other 
principal members, ‘were of the last, and 
stayed to help the weakest over before them’ ; 
that ‘notwithstanding all these storms of 
opposition they all got over at length, some at 
one time and some at another, some in one 
place and some in another,’ and that on a 
happier shore they met together agair according 
to their desires, with no small rejoicing.” 


The history of the exiles in Holland is 
carefully sketched by Dr. Brown. The 
period of their residence was an eventful 
and somewhat melancholy one in the annals 
of the Dutch Republic. No sooner had the 
war with Spain been suspended by the 
truce of 1609 than internal dissensions broke 
out, in which the chief soldier of the 
Commonwealth was involved in deadly 
conflict with its leading statesmen; and 





| this personal quarrel unfortunately mingled 
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itself with the theological controversy 
between Calvinist and Arminian. As to 
what interest the English refugees took in 
the controversy, we have little information. 
Their theological convictions were, no doubt, 
entirely on the Calvinist side; and we read 
that Robinson once held a three days’ dis- 
cussion with Episcopius, the principal cham- 
pion of Arminianism in the Leyden Univer- 
sity. History, however, is silent as to the 
feelings with which the Pilgrims viewed 
the political struggle; and we may trust 
that such men as Brewster and Robinson 
were not so carried away by theological 
partisanship as to view with unqualified 
approval the arbitrary proceedings of Prince 
Maurice and his party, culminating in a 
deed worthy of the Duke of Alva himself— 
the infamous judicial murder of Barneveld. 
Dr. Brown is hardly correct in crediting 
the Dutch Calvinists with being “in favour 
of a Free Church in a Free State.” It is 
difficult indeed to discern much regard for 
either civil or religious liberty in the actions 
of the adherents of Maurice, whom the 
record of the closing period of his life 
certainly brands as the unworthy son of a 
noble sire, brilliant as his military services 
to his country had been in earlier days. 

It may surprise some readers to find 
that they have gone more than half 
through the volume before coming to the 
sailing of the Dayflower; but the author 
could give perfectly valid reasons for the 
relative space he has assigned to the 
different portions of his subject. He 
might justly urge that the New England 
part of the Pilgrims’ story has often been 
narrated in abundant detail, especially by 
American writers, while equal pains have 
not been devoted to tracing out all the 
English antecedents of the emigrants. 

Dr. Brown brings out with emphasis a 
fact which is often forgotten, that the Pil- 
grims were not the sole founders of New 
England, but that a part of greater im- 
portance, numerically speaking, was played 
by a later section of Puritan emigrants 
differing somewhat in their religious views 
from the first colonists. 


‘So far as permanent results are concerned, 
this second movement was even more impor- 
tant than the first. In romance of circumstance 
and the charm of personal heroism the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers is pre-eminent. They 
were the pioneers who made it easy for the 
rest of the host to follow; but it was not so 
much what they achieved as what they sug- 
gested that gives them the place of honour in 
the history of their country. If the second 
Puritan exodus, which Jasted over the twelve 
ears between 1628 and 1640, had not followed, 
hat of 1620, at its slow rate of increase, would 
not have been sufficient to create a power 
strong enough to overcome the combined in- 
fluence of Indians, Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, 
and make the English language and the Eng- 
lish tradition paramount on North American 
soil.” 
While the original Pilgrims were decided 
Separatists, the new comers belonged to the 
section of the Puritan party which desired 
to remain within the communion of the 
Church of England, though this had been 
rendered almost impossible for them in the 
mother country by the proceedings of Laud 
and his associates. As one of their leaders 





said when taking a last glance at the 
English shores : 


‘* We will not say as the Separatists were wont 
to say at their Jeaving of Kngland, ‘ Farewell 
Babylon, farewell Rome’; but we will rather 
say, ‘Farewell dear England, farewell the 
Church of Godin England and all the Christian 
friends there.’ We do not go to New England 
as Separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot but separate from the 
corruptions in it; but we go to practise the 
positive part of Church reformation, and pro- 
pagate the Gospel in America.” 


This divergence of ecclesiastical views is not, 
however, so conspicuous as might have been 
expected in the later history of the colony. 
Religious dissensions of considerable bitter- 
ness, it is true, soon arise; but they are not 
so much between the original Plymouth 
settlers and theirsuccessorsof Massachusetts, 
as among different portions of the latter 
themselves. At least, we do not hear of any 
difficulties on this point in connexion with 
the union of the four New England colonies 
in 1643, with which the separate history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers may be considered to come 
to aclose. Both Separatists and those who 
repudiated the name seem finally to have 
settled down into a system of church polity 
which was something betwoen Presbyterian- 
ism and Independency as understood in 
contemporary England, though generally 
considered as approximating more closely to 
the latter. Dr. Brown commonly applies to 
this system the Cesignation of Congrega- 
tionalism, though the term is hardly to 
be found in any writings of the period. 
Its history is indeed involved in some 
obscurity, and Dr. Brown would be well 
qualified for investigating the matter. It 
seems probable that the expression is of 
American origin, and has subsequently 
been brought over to this country, where 
it has to a large extent supplanted the 
older designation of Independency, which 
latter never appears to have been in use 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
R. Seymour Lona, 





Joan the Maid: a Dramatic Romance. 
By John Huntley Skrine, Warden of 
Glenalmond. (Macmillans.) 


Tuts dramatic setting of the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc is not inaptly termed a romance, since, 
like some other human stories of perfectly 
attested verity, though to a greater degree 
than most, it abounds in much that would 
be accounted marvellous or miraculous if 
found in a fictitious narrative. With equal 
justice might Mr. Skrine’s drama be de- 
scribed as historical. Both in the characters 
and in the action of the drama history is 
closely followed. The author has studied, 
it is clear, the great work of Quichcrat. 
His Georges de la Tremouille has perhaps 
more of depth and craft than some authori- 
ties would allow; but he is endowed with a 
well-defined personality, and exemplifies, 
not less than the rest of the leading charav- 
ters, Mr. Skrine’s power of vivid presenta- 
tion. In one matter only does Mr. Skrine 
exercise the dramatist’s right of invention. 
This is in the part allotted to Raimond, 
the youthful esquire of Joan. Even here, 








however, it cannot be said that history is 
violated. Such a love as Raimond’s may 
very well have been a portion of the Maid’s 
story. It forms no alien cr earthly element 
in Joan’s heroic career of patient endurance 
and sacrifice. The delicacy and skill of 
Mr. Skrine’s treatment are indeed ad- 
mirable. Joan herself is represented 
as scarcely for a moment conscious of 
Raimond’s loye, even in those early 
days in Domremy, before she had set 
her hand to the plough. We see her, 
throughout the drama, aborbed in her 
mission of salvation, with her face to the 
enemy, and her heart with her king and her 
country. The lordship of an unconquerable 
soul is her serene possession. We see 
Raimond also transmuted under her ex- 
ample. His youthful passion becomes 
spiritualised, until it burns as a constant 
flame of chivalrous devotion. She is for 
him what the Lavals describe her, in a 
letter still extant—‘‘a divine thing” both 
to hear and to look upon. 

But apart from historical fidelity, Mr. 
Skrine has designed that Raimond’s love 
should be not inoperative in the dramatic 
development. Nothing that the dramatist 
could devise, if the testimony of history is 
to be strictly observed, could impair the 
poignancy of the tragic fate of the Maid; 
but in dealing with the shame of her 
abandonment by everybody Mr. Skrine has 
found the opportunity of putting Raimond’s 
devotion to the proof. That they all for- 
sook her and fled is the most revolting cir- 
cumstance in this wonderful story. Mr. 
Skrine’s design is to mitigate the intoler- 
able anguish of it. Illusion and invention 
though it be, who would not embrace the 
suggested consolation? It is hard to 
believe that some such attempt at a rescue 
was not actually planned, as that which 
occupies Raimond’s mind in the fine scene 
in Joan’s prison which Mr. Skrine gives us 
in the last act of the drama. Impossible is 
it for any man to read the story of the for- 
saken and solitary Maid, without feeling 
even more of resentful incredulity than of 
wonder that the chivalry of France should 
have sunk to such abject cowardice. Those 
who mete out equal censure to the English 
appear to me to err from right judg- 
ment. Such a view is hasty and un- 
imaginative. One must distinguish between 
those times and ours, and the inevitably 
diverse points of view of English and French. 
The French, whose countrywoman she was, 
who fought with her and shared her 
triumphs, comprised many who knew how 
divine a thing she was. And those who 
did not own her divinity were yet placed in 
the dilemma of them of old. They wit- 
nessed her works and profited by them. 
The position of the English was much 
simpler. To them she appeared as one who 
hath a devil—an honest belief, and in- 
telligible at the time. In the scene referred 
to, Mr. Skrine makes Joan herself not 
unconscious that the belief of the English 
in her magic assisted her somewhat in the 
field, as it was also to prove her doom : 


*6 Raimond : Joan, if I have dared 
Aught, it was taught me by yourself; and you 
To daunt me thus! It is the pricon shades 
Darken your spirit. 
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Joan : Is it dark? Ah, no, 
A light is growing in me, while we talk, 
Dim, but it pierces, There’s some other way 
Of the great victory, Raimond. . . . 
This is the price, my soul, it is the price. 
Raimond : What mean you ? 
Joan: That the Maid shall die, because 
Without her death there had not been her 
deed. 
Did not those iron hearts of England break 
By their own fable that I fought from hell? 
And by that fable must I perish now. 
They dared not face me, for they thought me 


witch ; 
And, for they think me witch, they dare not 
spare.’’ 


Mr. Skrine has made a very considerable 
addition to English poetical drama. The 
characters are well and faithfully presented. 
The scenes are charged with life and move- 
ment. Many are the moving and piquant 
pictures that charm the eye in the course of 
reading, while the verse arrests the ear 
with not less insistency by its music and 
skill. In the art of picture-making Mr. 
Skrine is beyond question a master. An 
especially striking example occurs in the 
third scene of Act i., descriptive of the 
Maid’s setting forth for the attack on the 
English works at Orleans, mounted on 
Alenyon’s black charger, with the banner 
of her glorious enterprise flying above her. 
From Orleans to the Setuapel at Compi¢gne, 
the course of the drama naturally involves 
not a few of those scenes of ‘‘ alarums, ex- 
cursions, and fightings” which are apt to 
prove among the most intractable material 
for dramatists. Mr. Skrine, however, has 
handled these difliculties with much dex- 
terity. J. Axruvur Bvatrxte. 








Old World Japan: Legends of the Land of 
the Gods. Retold by Frank Rinder. 
With Twenty Illustrations by T. H. Rob- 
inson. (George Allen.) 


Siyce Mr. Jacobs’s two collections of “ Celtic 
Fairy Tales,” there has been published no 
more delightful volume, in what may be 
called folk-lore fiction, than the book happily 
entitled Old World Japan. Now and again, 
as in the instance of the above-named series 
by Mr. Jacobs, or in that of the Roumanian 
folk-songs which has been for every lover of 
literature the opening of a new window 
upon unfamiliar vistas, we are enriched by 
books of this kind—books which appeal 
at once to the folk-lorist and to the un- 
scientific reader who desires nothing more 
than to be pleased and intellectually inter- 
ested : books, in a word, which convey to 
us the jfine-fleur of folk-lore. It must be 
admitted that many publications based upon 
early popular romance-lore are so distorted, 
so disengaged from their native and only 
appropriate atmosphere, that they are felt 
at once by readers of criticai intelligence 
to be insipid, while to the specialist they 
are worthless and, alas! irritating. True, 
there is a small class of folk-lorists who 
would fain place a taboo upon the literary 
treatment of the subject-matter to which 
they are so exclusively devoted. These 
love a folk-tale, not for its poetry, not for its 
rich human emotion, but because it can 
have a pin stuck through it, and because it 
can then be put away and catalogued as 
one of a thousand co-ordinated specimens. 





together for hours. . 


Not that ‘‘ loremania ” has not its redeeming 
grace. We must have the bald ground- 
plan before we can delight in the super- 
structure. Only, in avoiding the bastard 
folk-tale, which is neither a true folk-tale 
nor a good fairy story nor a convincing 
legendary episode, there are some among 
us who practically make a virtue of bald- 
ness for baldness’ sake, and, even with 
unadulterated and authentic legends, ignore 
the green leaf and the blossom, and value 
only the straggling root. 

Books such as the “Celtic Fairy Tales” 
and Old World Japan are the flowers sprung 
through the scoriae of folk-lore; or, let us 
say, the flowers naturally evolved from folk- 
lore seed. They are paraphrastic, not 
metaphrastic renderings, and their appeal 
will be according as the reader values and 
is interested by a metaphrase or by a para- 
phrase. 

To the student of folk-lore literature—as 
distinct from folk-lore material— Old World 
Japan is of extreme interest. In the first 
place, this collection of ‘‘ Legends of the 
Land of the Gods” (the one ineptitude in 
Mr. Rinder’s book: for Egypt, or India, 
or Greece, or Scandinavia might as distinc- 
tively be so called) has been admirably 
put together, and is written with grace, 
reserve, and sympathy. No more welcome 
volume could be put in the hands of the 
boy or girl who craves for the wonder- 
world: and not less enjoyment is in store 
for the elders, who will bring to the perusal 
the old wonder-spirit which is of the essence 
of youth, along with the curious and cor- 
relating mind. In the second place, the 
studert of literature proper, of contem- 
porary vogues and individualities, will 
note with keen interest, and something 
of amusement, the prototype of not a 
little that is held to be essentially modern. 

Let the reader turn, for example, to the 
fourteenth of these tales of Old World Japan 
—that entitled ‘‘ The Child of the Forest.” 
It would be of interest to know who the 
teller of this story was, and if an ancient, 
a medieval, or a modern romancist; for, 
like many others in this score of tales, 
“The Child of the Forest” is unquestion- 
ably the work of an individual, and not, as 
are most popular mdrchen, “‘a collective 
growth.” W oever the author was, he was 
an ancestral Rudyard Kipling. The hero of 
this tale is Kintaro, who, in the forest 
world, became known as Little Wonder. 
Like Mowgli, Little Wonder “‘ was not as 
other children.”” With him, too, the wood- 
note-wild was native: beast and bird, tree 
and plant and flower, wind and sun even, 
were friendly communicants, when not 
actually comrades or servants. When he 
was still an infant, 


“the butterfly and the downy moth would 
settle upon his breast, and tread softly over 
his little brown body.” 


Later, 


‘‘In the remote hills he had no human com- 
panions, but the animals were his constant 
playfellows. . . . Among Kintaro’s truest 
friends were the bears who dwelt in the woods. 
A mother bear often carried him on her back 
to her home. The cubs ran out and greeted 
him joyfully, and they romped and played 
. » But he loved best of 





all to fly through the air with his arms round 
the neck of the gentle-eyed stag. . . .” 
Finaliy, 
‘*Kintaro reigned as prince of the forest, 
beloved of every living creature. When he 
held his court, the bear and the wolf, the fox 
and the badger, the marten and the squirrel, 
and many other courtiers were seated around 
him. The birds, too, flocked at his call. The 
eagle and the hawk flew down from the distant 
heights; the crane and the heron swept over 
the plain He listened as they told of their 
joys and their sorrows, and spoke graciously to 
all, for Kintaro had learned the language and 
_ of the beasts and the birds and the 
owers.”” 


Surely ‘‘ Kintaro” must be Japanese for 
“Mowgli,” and Little Wonder and Little 
Frog be one and the same? The coincidence 
is emphasised by Mr. Robinson’s illustrations 
to this tale. Who, looking at the drawing 
of Little Wonder as Prince of the Forest, 
as he sits naked on the council rock, with 
a wolf by his side, a crane opposite, and 
four fantastic creatures to his right, but 
would take the design as one of Mr. Lock- 
— Kipling’s illustrations for The Jungle 
Book? 

In the third place the reader, who is a 
specialist, or at any rate intelligently in- 
terested in folk-lore, will find here another 
proof of its world-wide correspondence. 
Again and again in Old World Japan, 
which is throughout distinctively oriental 
and recognisably Japanese, one is reminded 
of our own extraordinarily rich and 
beautiful Celtic mythology. Here are epi- 
sodes, and even whole tales, which, dis- 
engaged from what is accidental, might as 
well have come to us through Dr. Douglas 
Hyde or Campbell of Islay. How many 
tales of Hy-Brasil, or Tir-fa-tonn, are sug- 
gested by their oriental congener, ‘‘ The 
Island of Eternal Youth,” as beautifully 
retold by Mr. Rinder! Change afew names 
of localities, real or imaginary ; for scarlet 
lily or lotus substitute the purple heather 
or the white canna, and for “‘ the pendulous 
fruit of the orange” read ‘‘the pendulous 
rowan-clusters of the quicken”—and this 
Japanese folk-tale =“. in perfect keeping 
be interpolated in “‘The Voyage of Mael- 
duin,” or in any of the old Celtic romances. 
Here, too, as with the Tir na’n-Og of the 
melancholy West, the Isle of Youth of the 
dreaming East appears 
‘“‘far beyond the faint grey of the horizon, 
somewhere in the shadowy Unknown... . 
Men rejoice when they catch a glimpse of its 
branches, though the glimpse be fleeting as 
a vision at dawn. On the island is endless 
spring; the air is ever sweet and the sky blue. 
Celestial dews fall softly upon every tree and 
flower, and carry with them the secret of 
eternity. The delicate white bryony never 
loses its first-day freshness, the scarlet lily 
cannot fade. ... Sorrow and pain are un- 
known ; death comes not hither. The Spirit 
of this island it is who whispers to the Spring 
in every land and bids her arise.” 

Ponce da Leon has existed since first 
came into our world that most subtle 
and incurable of all ailments of the human 
spirit—the longing for impossible things, 
for the lost Edens that never were. Ponce 
da Leon, or his elder congener Maelduin, 
or by whatever name we give to that pro- 
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jection of ourselves which haunts the dim 
ways that never bring us to vainly imagined 
goals, exists in all lands as in all times. 
‘* Many brave seafarers have sought Hora- 
izan, but have not reached its shores. 
Some have suffered shipwreck in the at- 
tempt, others have mistaken the heights of 
Fuji-Yama for the blessed Fusan.” It is 
all the same story; and it sounds as 
naturally on the lips of the Jap as on those 
of the Celt. 

There is an inexhaustible fascination 
about all primitive creations or growths. 
Fundamentally, all are close akin, whether 
developed by the “holy hills of Eiré” 
or amid the rice-fields of China, by 
the melancholy shores of the Hebrides or 
by the “ Straits of Fusan,” by Himalayan 
solitudes or Grecian glens, on the plains 
and plateaux of the South or among 
the mists and mountains of the North. 
The charm of a book such as Old World 
Japan lies largely in this universal appeal. 
There is a land where the citron blows 
which is on no map: the fairest province 
of the unsurveyed, frontierless, rainbow- 
pillared country of Bohemia. In that land 
of faith—whether it be called Bimini, or 
Hy-Brasil, or Horaizan—all of us, of what- 
ever race or clime, may sometimes sojourn, 
if only for the briefest while. And of all 
the Gates of Faerie perhaps none are so 
alluring as those of books like that of 
which I now speak. 

In a short, excellently put preface, Mr. 
Rinder explains the purport of his book, 
and acknowledges his sources. He professes 
little, but his modesty does not veil his 
capacity for this kind of work. Better to 
retell with charm, with insight, with dis- 
crimination, than tell at first hand what 
may be in a sense more original, but is 
more commonplace, and much less interest- 
ing. Mr. Rinder is not a specialist in the 
echolarly sense; indeed, without the aid 
of pioneers such as A. B. Mitford 
and Prof. Basil Chamberlain, Herr David 
Brauns and Prof. F. A. Junker von 
Langegg, and even of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
and other later chroniclers of Japanese 
life and literature, his delightful “retelling” 
would have been impossible., But as 
he does not challenge criticism as a 
folklorist, and makes no pretence to 
knowledge of Japanese legendary lore at 
first hand, he must be the more fully 
credited with what he has achieved. The 
several tales, he says, have been selected 
with a view rather to their beauty and 
charm of incident and colour, than with the 
aim to represent adequately the many-sided 
subject of Japanese lore. The arrangement, 
however, is no haphazard one. If there is 
no sequence in details, there is continuity of 
sentiment: though, it should be added, the 
first six legendary narratives are epical in 
subject and treatment, while those that 
follow are fanciful—a charming and even 
exquisite fancifulness, indicated by the 
prose metaphrase, from a Japanese poet, 
quoted on the title-page: ‘The spirit of 
Japan is as the fragrance of the wild cherry- 
blossom in the dawn.” 

Mr. Frank Rinder has brought to his 
undertaking not only enthusiasm, but taste, 
proportion, and a style at once reserved and 





easy. If this be his first book, we may look 
with pleasurable assurance to its successor. 
It would not be fair to conclude this notice 
without a word of praise for the sympathetic 
and able illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson. 
Now and again he makes an awkward 
mistake: for example, he depicts Shokujo, 
“the Weaving Princess,” in what is really 
the costume of a courtesan. But, in the 
main, these have the spirit of Old World 
Japan, even though the form be hybrid. 
In format, too, the book is worthy of its 
contents. 
Witt Sarr. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Voice of the Charmer. By L. T. Meade. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Love in a London Lodging. By F. A. Howden. 
(Fisher Unwin.) : 

An Unsought Heritage. By C. G. Furley 
Smith. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Veil of Liberty. By Péronne. (A. & 
O. Black.) 


The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's. 
K. Douglas King. (Hutchinson.) 


The Quest of a Heart, By Caldwell Stewart. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


The Wooing of Doris. By Mrs. J. K. 
Spender. (Innes.) 


The Herons. By Helen Shipton. 
millans. ) ’ 

The Leadin’ Road to Donegal, §c. By ‘‘ Mac.” 
(Digby, Long & Oo.) 


REMEMBERING the high tone and general 
excellence of Mrs. Meade’s previous books, 
it is matter for regret that she has descended 
to cheap sensationalism in Zhe Voice of the 
Charmer. We have been nauseated with 
characters, of whom John Ward is a type— 
utter villains gifted with a magnetic power 
which transforms into weak and foolish 
idiots the men and women brought under its 
spell. Ward marries Patty Neville, and 
leaves her within an hour to com- 
_ a scheme of fraud he has in hand. 

e then sends his wife to the Red Lodge 
—an estate which she was to have inherited 
by will, if she had not clung to him, and 
he brings a baronet, Sir Wilfrid Dering, 
and some others into his machinations. It 
turns out that he has forged a will by which 
Patty still comes into the estate, and she is 
to discover this will. But Mrs. Meade is 
evidently new to her work ; and we are asked 
to believe that a man who had the courage 
and ability to imitate the testator’s signa- 
ture had the incredible folly to compel 
two persons to witness it as genuine, thus 
completely putting himself within their 
power. The whole thing appears to us 
poorly constructed, and again and again we 
feel tempted to cry out against the silliness 
of the characters. Ward himself is a 
melodramatic ass. ‘‘Is a brain like mine 
to be turned?” he exclaims. ‘Is reason 
like mine to be unseated from its throne for 
the sake of any woman? No, I say—a 
thousand times no. I want her, and she 
shall come. I will her to come.” His 
influence is such over his wretched wife 
that she is brought to say, ‘‘ The path of 


By 
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evil is good—very good. I understand at 
last the full joy of sinning; it is an in- 
toxicating and very delirious joy.” In the 
end they both go down to death together in 
a flood. This story is altogether inferior to 
Mrs. Meade’s earlier and healthier work. 


A painful story of disillusion is related in 
Love in a London Lodging. We are not sure 
that it was worth the telling, for the author 
lacks the talent of a George Gissing to deal 
adequately with such a subject. Adrian 
Conyers, the hero, is a pinchbeck sort of 
creature. He marries Kate Searle, only to 
convince her immediately of his heartless- 
ness and infidelity ; and his cruelty at 
length almost drives her into an elopement, 
and the consequent ruin of her own life. 
She has the courage, however, not to take 
the final step. The narrative has a very 
lame conclusion. We cannot say that the 
book would do any one the least earthly 
good to read, while to some it might prove 
injurious. 

The picture of the colony of emancipated 
women in An //nsought Heritage is cleverly 
and graphically drawn. In St. Ursula’s 
Chambers, Bloomsbury, is a female Bohemia 
gathered together to fight their way 
in the world. The most conspicuous of 
them are Alison Brand, journalist, and 
Anita Tobiasson, a medical student of great 
originality but small personal attraction. 
She is affectionately called Toby by her 
intimates. The lady journalist got into 
trouble with the Jrkham Standard—of which 
she was London correspondent—because she 
would deal with such serious questions as 
capital and labour and strikes, instead of 
retailing Society gossip. Every Irkham lady 
had a right to hear about a Oourt gown. 
‘‘ She could then condemn its extravagance, 
doubt its propriety, and have a copy of it 
made for her next dinner party.” Even 
emancipated girls cannot escape the love 
fever, and these had it badly. Alison found 
her fate in Alan Mavor, whom she nearly 
lost, first, through the —— of a rival, 
who tried to poison her, and, secondly, 
through her own “ unsought heritage ”— 
wealth, which she thought ought to have 
gone to Mavor. Toby found a husband 
after her own heart in the scientific investi- 
gator Ellis. There are some other char- 
acters in whom the reader will feel interested. 
Miss Furley Smith is a writer of much skill 
and power, as her Quixote the Weaver proved. 
Her new venture is very bright and spark- 
ling, and not only enlists attention from the 
very first, but retains it all through. 


The story of the French Revolution forms 
the groundwork of The Veil of Liberty. 
The tale is largely associated with the 
fortunes and the misfortunes of the Giron- 
dins ; but the author is content with general 
references to the cruel excesses of the 
Revolution, and spares us the gruesome 
details. The book opens with the declara- 
tion of the civil rights of Protestants in 
1788, and shows particularly how it affected 
a certain Huguenot family of Languedoc, 
who hailed the news as the dawning of a 
new millennium. They journeyed to Paris, 
full of hope and joy; but, alas! in that 
gay capital their trials and sufferings soon 
began. We shall not attempt to outline 
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them. Some of the characters and 
incident have a historical basis, and a 
strong side-light is thrown on many of the 
events which darkened France between 1789 
and 1795. 

Sad and touching are the experiences 
recorded of Zhe Scripture-Reader of St. 
Mark's. Never, probably, was a human 
soul faced by a more perplexing moral 
problem than was the case with Lee, the 
Scripture-reader, when he rescued a de- 
spairing woman from death one winter night. 
It raises the old question whether one 
should do a little wrong to effect a still 
greater good; and we shall not be Lee’s 
judges. This volume is strongly conceived 
and written in an uncommon vein. We 
cannot say that from the literary standpoint 
it takes more than average rank, but it 
certainly does so in its tragic pathos and 
intensity. 


The whole atmosphere of Ze Quest of a 
Heart is oppressively good. Any one more 
thoroughly in the confidence of the 
Almighty than the heroine, Stella Morris, 
we have never met with in fiction. From 
the very first chapter to the last, she is 
ready as regards all the characters—no 
matter what the nature of their trials, their 
joys, or their sorrows— to point the true 
moral of every incident, and to pour in the 
balm of religious consolation. ‘‘ Stella looked 
strangely attractive, calmly majestic, when 
she was in earnest;”’ and as she happened 
to be in earnest about most things always, 
it will be apparent what a womanly paragon 
she was. But we do wish that novelists, 
when they want to make their heroines create 
musical sensation, would vary the pro- 
gramme a little from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs 
without Words.” No girl that we ever 
heard of played with the genius, or talked 
with the eloquence, of Stella Morris, even 
making allowance for the fact that, when 
she lost herself in her performances, she 
rose to an “‘immortal platform.” There is 
one sad episode related with some skill— 
that of the frivolous Deborah, lost to a good 
life through the religious cant and formalism 
of her mother. 


The late Mrs. Spender has left us a 
natural and clever story in Zhe Wooing of 
Doris. The child life of the boy and girl 
lovers, Roger and Doris, is naively described, 
and their later trials, before they ultimately 
became man and wife, are in parts power- 
fully depicted. Doris’s father, who is 
Roger’s guardian, makes ducks and drakes 
of his ward’s property, while his wild 
mining schemes bring hundreds of other 
victims to poverty. All this Doris becomes 
aware of, so she will not marry Roger when 
she may. Her father dies dishonoured and 
disgraced; but a Colonel Ashley—who 
knows that she is in no wise to blame—mag- 
nanimously defends her, and ultimately 
marries her. Some years after his death 
she can no longer refuse Roger, who has 
remained true to her through all. The 
narrative is pleasantly and smoothly written. 


In The Herons Miss Shipton has written 
a beautiful and sympathetic study of human 
life. The fortunes and characters of the 





are described with rare skill; and the 
almost Quixotic affection of Cosmo for the 
scapegrace of the family is one of the most 
touching things we have met with for many 
aday. The proud father and mother, too, 
are drawn with great clearness, and the 
same may be said of Edmund’s pathetic 
little children. There is an atmosphere of 
truth and reality about the book which will 
make the reader wish to hear from the 
author again. 


Thoroughly racy of the soil are the Irish 
sketches entitled Zhe Leadin’ Road to Donegal 
and other Stories. We know something of 
what Celtic imagination and humour are, 
and ‘‘ Mac” is prodigal of both. Some of 
the stories are extremely “ tall,” and the 
reader’s sides will ache with laughter over 
such sketches as “The Last of the Hedge 
Schoolmasters”’ and ‘‘ Dinny Monaghan’s 
Last Keg.” This volume may be prescribed 
with confidence to any one suffering from a 
fit of the blues. 

G. Baryetr Siru. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. (Macmillans.) 
It must now be full twenty years since Mrs. 
Molesworth began her long series of story- 
books for children at Christmas-time, though 
not everybody knows that she first wrote under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Ennis Graham.” Her 
later volumes have not—it must be admitted— 
preserved all the charm and quaintness of the 
inimitable Carrots and Herr Baby. But still 
she has found no rival in her own particular 
genre—-the representation of the joys and 
sorrows, the hopes and fears, the fun and the 
naughtiness of innocent childhood. Her ‘‘ grown 
ups” are by no means so convincing, even 
as regarded from the point of view of their 
juniors. In the present story we are introduced 
to some of the most disagreeable schoolmis- 
tresses that we have met since the days of 
Villette, and the father and mother are even 
more shadowy than usual. But no one will 
deny that the experiences and sufferings of the 
little girl are touched with a masterly hand. 
Mr. Leslie Brooke’s illustrations indicate 
something of a return to the old-fashioned 
draughtsmen who drew for the wood. They 
are sympathetic and really interpretative; 
while in the case of the dream-lions flying 
through the sky, true imagination is shown. 
On the other hand, we are compelled to remark 
that the little boy in the frontispiece is certainly 
not dressed as he would have been fifty years 
ago—teste me ipso. 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John 
Maundevile, Kt. Edited and profusely Illus- 
trated by Arthur Layard. With a Preface by 
John Cameron Grant. (Westminster: A. 
Constable.) Mr. Layard has done into modern 
spelling, with such changes of diction as were 
needed to make it generally intelligible, the old 
translation (formerly thought to be the original) 
of the famous wonder book of the fourteenth 
century. Whether his version in all cases 
represents the sense with strict accuracy, we 
have not been careful to ascertain ; at any rate, 
it is delightful reading. The illustrations will 
not find unqualified favour with art critics ; but 
they show remarkable power of grotesque 
invention, and a thorough appreciation of the 
fantastic extravagances of the text. The 
writer of the preface believes in Maundevile’s 
authorship, and sneers at ‘‘the dogmatism of 
destructive doubt” exhibited by those who 


two brothers, Edmund and Cosmo Heron, | deny it. Of course, this shows either that he 





has never studied the investigations of Col. 
Yule, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Warner, or that 
he is not competent to understand their argu- 
ments. To do Mr. Grant justice, he does 
perceive that the English version cannot be 
Maundevile’s own work. In proof of this 
‘‘destructive”’ conclusion, he cites several 
errors of the translation, which have very 
properly been corrected in Mr. Layard’s 
version. Mr. Grant also mentions the charm- 
ingly funny blunder in Thomas Wright’s 
modernised version, by which ‘the people 
of Bragman” are made to say that their 
treasure consists in ‘‘ acorns and peas,” instead 
of accord and peace! The index, for the 
merit of which special credit is claimed in the 
preface, is only moderately good, so far as the 
proper names are concerned. 


Snow Bird and Water Tiger, and other 
American Indian Tales. By Margaret 
Compton. With drawings by W. C. Greenough. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) Bused upon the folk-lore 
gathered by Schoolcraft, Catlin, Copway, and 
other well-known ethnologists, these tales are 
charged with the barbaric conceptions which 
endow man and beast with a common life and 
nature, and make of all things ‘‘that on earth 
do dwell” a helpful commonwealth, wherein 
that which is ‘‘ primitive,” as we loosely call it, 
holds an element of truth which science has 
made clearer. From Iagoo, the little, old, 
twisted-bodied Indian—one, withal, large-eyed 
and strong-limbed—who crouches by the 
wigwam fire when the lakes arc frozen and the 
fish cannot be caught, the young pale-faces 
hear the tales of the braves of olden time, of 
the wonders wrought by the birds of the air, 
and even by the feathers plucked from their 
wings. Such titles as ‘‘Snow Bird” and 
‘““Water Tiger,” ‘‘Mad Buffalo,” and 
‘* Thunder Bird” might lead us to expect that 
here, too, as among the negroes of the planta- 
tions, the beast-fable was dominant. But these 
names are totemic, and the themes are the 
valour of men and the love of women. Of 
this last the story of Bending Willow is a 
charmingly told, if familiar, specimen. A rich 
and hideous old chief woes the girl whose 
heart is given to a young and handsome brave. 
To escape her doom—for the parents, after the 
manner of their kind, pressed the suit of the 
senile plutocrat—Bending Willow threw herself 
into the Niagara rapids ; but the Spirit of Cloud 
and Rain caught her up and kept her in secret 
places till the old chief had drunk and died of 
the water poisoned by the Serpent of the Well. 
Then the Spirit of Cloud and Rain led Bending 
Willow safely over a bridge of mist, and in the 
Moon of Flowers the young lover came, ‘‘ cast 
a red deer at her feet, and they were happy 
ever after.” 


Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen. 
From the French of Alex. Chodsko. Trans- 
lated and Illustrated by Emily J. Harding. 
(George Allen.) That ‘* big story-teller,” the 
late W. R. S. Ralston, was the first to make 
known to us the wealth of Slavonic folk-lore in 
his translations of skazkas, or Russian folk- 
tales, from Afanosief, Erlevein, and other col- 
lectors. His book, long out of print, appeared 
in 1873. Nuaaké’s, with specimens of Polish, 
Bohemian, and Servian stories, was published 
a@ year later; and since then there have been 
goodly additions to the list. The twenty tales 
which Chodsko has filtered through a French 
medium (we remember, somehow, a complaint 
of his that the Teutons had appropriated many 
of the Slav tales), and which Miss Harding has 
Englished, are capital reading for children. 
They are not encumbered by any baggage of 
notes; and adults, to whom they are also 
commended in the preface, must seek elsewhere 
for such speculations on the relation of the 
stories to both Eastern and Western variants as 
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interest the student of comparative folk-lore. 
Folk-tales, like the elements, give more and 
more indication of allotropic qualities, or as 
being compounded of some prima materia whose 
differences consist in its varied combinations. 
For to which ever of the tales in this book that 
we turn, we have reminders of like incidents 
and of substantial identity of plot, in other 
collections—in Grimm and Campbell, in Frere 
and the Arabian Nights. For example, the 
‘‘Panchkin ” of Old Deccan Days, the ‘‘ Giant 
who had no Heart in his Body,” of Zales from 
the Norse, and a score others of which the 
“« separable soul ”’ is the kernel, have their corre- 
spondence in Kosley, who dies when the prince 
crushes the egg which holds his life and death. 
Kosley, who is here the central figure of ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Steppes,” appears in Ralston’s 
collection as ‘‘ Koshchei the Deathless.” And 
so the parallels between Orient and Occident, 
and between local variants, might be pursued. 
But these trouble not the audience, to whom 
we hope that both text and illustrations— 
which last have a vigour in keeping with the 
Slav character—will make successful appeal. 


The Golden Rock. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) For variety and sensation- 
alism in adventure it would be hard to beat 
this story, even in these days when boys’ 
books are filled with impossibilities. Were 
it not for the plot, which renders T’he Golden 
Rock an organic whole, one would feel inclined 
to say that Mr. Glanville had set himself 
to prove that he can combine imitations of 
all the great artists in adventure, from Jules 
Verne to Mr. Rider Haggard. The beginning 
is rather commonplace. Frank Hume is left by 
his uncle, an old African trader, a legacy con- 
sisting chiefly of « map that indicates where a 
treasure may be found. But circumstances 
compel Frank in the first place to serve on 
board a mysterious warship, having as its 
“ financial director” a beautiful and capricious 
young woman, a Miss Austrade, who is bent on 
succouring, and if need be avenging, her 
father, who is engaged in civil war in Brazil. 
So he has quite a host of battles and other 
adventures by sea before he proceeds, in the 
company of Miss Austrade and Webster, a chum 
whom he has made on board ship, to his proper 
mission in South Africa. Then, of course, he 
has all sorts of troubles to face at the hands of 
Zulus and a mysterious enemy who knows his 
secret. All ends well, of course. No story, 
indeed, could well be cleverer or more exciting ; 
but it seems to us that here and there, at all 
events, Mr. Glanville strains a point forthe sake 
of effect. 


At War with Pontiac. By Kirk Munroe. 
(Blackie.) This story may be distinguished 
from most of the class to which it belongs by 
its old-fashioned style, in both writing and 
plot, which recalls that of Fenimore Cooper. 
The theme, too, is one of Cooper’s, being a 
story of fighting in the eighteenth century 
between English and redskins. But, instead of 
the Hurons and Mohicans, we have the histori- 
cal Pontiac, whose ‘‘ conspiracy” at Fort Detroit 
nearly threw the American continent into the 
hands of the French. Donald Hester, the sturdy 
young hero of the book, is lucky enough, in one 
sense, to fall into the hands of the Indians, the 
result being that he comes in the most im- 
pressive manner under the spell of the ‘‘ magic 
circle,” which, in turn, when he meets Pontiac 
—or rather when Pontiac meets him—serves 
him in good stead, much as the mystery of 
Freemasonry would have done. There is an 
abundance of adventure in the story, and it 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by boys. 

Hugh Melville's Quest. By F. M. Holmes. 
(Chambers.) There is abundance of life and 
incident of every conceivable kind in_ this 
story of the adventures of the boy Hugh 





Melville, in the days of the Armada. We have 
a weird alchemist, a pedlar whom Hugh’s 
mother warns him against as a being as 
dangerous as a venomous serpent, and a Spanish 
spy known as ‘“‘the Rat,” and ultimately 
drowned like one. But Hugh Melville’s chief 
object in joining Drake and Hawkins in fighting 
the Armada is to find his brother who is 
working in the Spanish service as a galley-slave. 
In this quest he ultimately succeeds. All ends 
well. Mr. Holmes has produced a really 
excellent historical romance of the sort suited 


for the comprehension of boys. It is full of 
Kingsleyan vigour. 
Eric the Archer. By Maurice Hervey. 


(Edward Arnold.) Very terrible indeed is 
Eric Mandreth, man of Kent, and archer with 
Sir John Chandos, one of the Black Prince’s 
foremost knights. He is very nearly seven 
feet in height. He bears down the opposition 
of half-a-dozen men as easily as he bears 
down the opposition of one. He can crunch a 
lion as easily as he can a man or a horse. And 
it is only after he is married—and very happily 
married—that he allows himself to be unhorsed 
by Sir John Chandos. He has plenty of 
adventures in England, in France, and among 
the Moors. And then he has the best of sup- 
porters, or Sancho Panzas, in the archer 
Dickson, his defeat of whom, in the beginning 
of the book, is the first, and not the least 
remarkable, of his deeds of prowess. Enough 
has been said to show that Hric the Archer is a 
very interesting historical: romance. It is 
admirably written. : 


Stories from English History, from Richard 
Il. to Charles 1, By A. J. Church. With 
many Illustrations. (Seeley.) This little 
volume contains twenty-six ‘‘ stories,’ begin- 
ning with the rebellion of Wat Tyler and 
ending with the execution of Charles I. Mr. 
Church makes no attempt at imaginative 
embellishment, but relates the historical facts 
in a simple and interesting style. The illus- 
trations have the merit of being not mere fancy 
pictures, but taken from paintings or drawings 
in most cases contemporary with the events 
they represent ; but the reproduction is not so 
good as could be wished. 


Tudor Queens and Princesses. 
Tytler. (Nisbet.) Whatever Miss Tytler 
writes is sure to have merits. She knows her 
subject, and knows also how to present it to 
her readers. Her Christmas book is a solid one, 
and will be read with interest by girls who like 
English history. We do not quite understand 
why Henry VIII.’s wives should be spoken 
of as ‘‘ Tudor Queens’’; for, so far as we know, 
none of them had any Tudor blood in their 
veins, and of course the same remark applies 
to the venerable Margaret. However, without 
them the volume would lose much of its value. 


Shaven Crown. By M. Bramston. (S8.P.C.K.) 
Miss Bramston has written no abler or 
pleasanter story than this tale ‘‘of the con- 
version of the Surrey Border.” The ability is 
shown chiefly in the tact and knowledge which 
contrive to put before us very vividly the rough 
reality of life in England thirteen hundred 


By Sarah 


_years ago, and to make us understand what 


the work of an early missionary to the Saxon 
tribes in ourisland was like. ‘‘ Shaven Crown,” 
Denis the Frank, is the hero of the tale. He 
is a warrior, converted to Christianity in spite 
of himself by the grim facts of his life, and 
into his missionary work he carries all the 
ardour and courage of his nature. He cannot 
learn to write, but he learns to control his 
anger, aud proves an indomitable martyr. We 
prefer Denis to any other character in the story ; 
but the heroine, Swangift, is an excellent 
sketch of a Saxon girl. The modern reader 
grudges her to her lover, Ermouric, who is a 





poor creature. The illustrations by Claude 
Shepperson are creditable. 


Titus: a Comrade of the Cross. By F. M. 
Kingsley. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Titusis the 
penitent thief, and the son of Caiaphas, the 
High Priest. His adventures are woven into a 
life of Christ, told without any striking power, 
either imaginative or dramatic, but yet so 
simply and earnestly that the book will offend 
no one, and doubtless help many to realise 
more vividly the story of the Gospels. The 
writer has a certain faculty for story-telling 
which keeps our attention fixed. Unfor- 
tunately the book challenges comparison with 
Ben-Hur, a much stronger and abler ‘tale of 
the Christ.” Titus may claim, perhaps, to be 
a Ben-Hur suited for girls. The pains spent 
upon the volume have been considerable, and 
make it of value as an explanation and harmony 
of the Gospel narratives. 


The Village of Youth. By Bessie Hatton. 
(Hutchinson.) This collection of tales might 
more fittingly be called ‘Tales of the 
Twilight.” The title is misleading. Youth 
plays no part in Miss Hatton’s fairyland. It 
is a world of grief-stricken, sorrow-laden 
princesses. Laughter is unknown. To the 
reader who sees life with young eyes the 
melancholy of the book will be its chief charm, 
but to us it is regrettable. We sigh for the 
hobgoblins of Grimm, and the refreshing 
merriment in Hans Andersen’s shorter stories. 
There is both poetry and imagination in the 
first tale, but even this needs relief. The illus- 
trations by W. H. Margetson are charming, 
and the book is artistically finished. 


The Cruise of the Rover Caravan. By Gordon 
Stables, R.N. (Nisbet.) Dr. Stables’ caravan 
is a familiar object—we have ourselves seen it in 
the streets of London—and we can believe that 
in fine weather it offers ‘‘an idyllic mode of 
travelling.” In this cheery volume, which 
will be a favourite with boys, he takes us with 
him to the far north as well as to the far east, 
and tells us how merrily the inmates of the 
caravan, including Polly Gordon, the parrot, 
Linten Lowerin, the cat, and Lady Bute, the 
dog, enjoyed their wanderings. They met with 
many friends, and some adventures, and learnt 
more about Great Britain than books on 
geography would teach them. We can recom- 
mend the book without qualification. 


A Victory Won. By Annie 8. Swan. 
(Hutchinson.) We have here a story of 
**Scotch manners, Scotch religion, and Scotch 
drink,” especially of the last. Annie Swan 
will not deny that, even although she 
introduces into her story an English lady 
journalist and two Frenchmen—the one selfish, 
and the other very much the reverse—this is 
essentially a story of Fifeshire and of drink. 
It is liquor that makes Mr. Kerr, of the Haugh, 
by Kinghorn, so treat his wife that she dies; 
it also brings about a quarrel ending in a 
rather vulgar fight between him and his son 
Claud. Then Eleanor Kerr loses her lover, 
Allardyce, who is captured by the lady 
journalist with whom she lives in London. 
Mrs. Kerr’s death is a useful martyrdom ; for it 
brings about the reformation and reconcilia- 
tion of her husband and her son, and the 
return of Eleanor to look after the one stricken 
parent that is left. It will thus be seen that 
A Victory Won is a superior temperance tale. 


There was Once a Prince. By Mary E. Mann 
(Henry.) This is a pathetic tale of Tolly 
Rolfe, the neglected little stepdaughter of 
James Straker, a brutal farmer. Those who 
read Miss Mann’s story learn how the black 
sheep of the village and the most wayward 
scholar of the parish school grows up to be a 
teacher at St. Cecilia’s College, is just 
starting as English teacher in Paris when all 
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ends happily. To pay Miss Mann a great 
compliment, there is a certain resemblance 
between her Tolly Rolfe and Maggie Tulliver. 


Ten Talents. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.) 
Alan Hatton is the son of a country grocer. 
When first introduced to us he is assisting in 
his father’s shop, but reserving his chief energy 
and interest for social and religious work under 
the guidance of the local curate. His father 
suddenly inherits a fortune, and the tale 
proceeds to relate Alan’s efforts to live up to 
the ideals he had cherished before wealth 
came. The book has no obvious moral attached 
to it, which makes it all the more real. The 
perplexities of a young man, who plants him- 
self suddenly in a poor parish in order that he 
may regenerate the neighbourhood, are graphi- 
cally and naturally told. Several of- the 
characters are drawn with decision, and the 
tone of the book is excellent. It is well above 
the average of the ordinary story for Sunday 
reading. 

At Duty'’s Call, By Edith M. Dauglish, 
(S.P.C.K.) This is the familiar story of 
the nicely brought up girl who is suddenly 
pitchforked into a rowdy, wicked famiiy of 
untamed children, and by the meekness with 
which she endures her martyrdom converts all 
her tormentors into models of propriety. It 
is an old story ; but Edith M. Dauglish tells it 
very briskly and brightly, so that we scarcely 
realise that we have read it before. Young 
people of all ages will enjoy the tale, which is 
pleasantly illustrated by F. Barnard. 


Pixton Parish: a Story for Young Men and 
Women. By F. Moore. (S.P.C.K.) A capital 
book for the servants’ hall library or to be 
circulated in country villages. Miss Moore is 
occasionally somewhat slip-shod, as when she 
speaks of “taking things right away to ber 
room,” or of a ‘‘ reliable” man, or of a mistress 
being ‘‘ thoroughly furious ” when her jewellery 
is stolen. Moreover, it is illegal to sell spaces 
in a churchyard for graves before those who 
are to occupy them are dead. 


In Humble Dales. By C. E. Mallandaine. 
(S.P.C.K.) This title is somewhat of a 
misnomer, as the story unfolds itself, first in a 
country hall and next in the Black Country. 
The heroine is a sweet, unaffected maiden, doing 
what good she can around her; and her quiet, 
simple influence ought to be of use to all girls, 


Paul Heriot’s Pictures. By Alison Mclean. 
(Frederick Warue.) This isa collection of short 
stories, pictures of still life, with a flavour of 
High Churchism about them. ‘‘ The Christ- 
mas Dog”’ has a certain pathetic power, which 
gives promise of the future. The illustrations, 
by H. R. Steer, are pretty. 


Judith. By E. Everett Green. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) This history of a 
money-lender’s daughter contains an unlikely 
love- story somewhat over-weighted with 
religious reflections. Either by themselves 
would have been preferable. That a young 
man would make confessions to and allow 
himself to be guided by a girl much below him 
in social station is as improbable as that, being 
a fly-fisherman, he would fish ‘‘in the quiet 
depths of the mill-pool.’”” But the whole story 
is full of solecisms. An engaged man would 
scarcely tell his fianc’e that ‘‘ other women are 
not fitto black your boots,” nor do men generally 
say to each other ‘‘ You young blockhead.” 


WE thought we were going to find in The 
Gold of that Land (Religious Tract Society) a 
digger’s adventures in Africa or Westralia; but 
the authoress takes us only to Italy, and views 
matters rather as a Protestant than as a seeker 
aftermammon. To us it seems a dull book; 
but, happily, tastes vary. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


UNDER the auspices of an influential committee 
it has been arranged to hold, next year, in the 
galleries of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts, a Burns exhibition, in commemoration of 
the centenary of the poet’s death. The exhi- 
bition will be open from July to October, and 
will include Burns MSS., books, pictures, and 
other relics; there will also be a collection of 
portraits and pictures of the men, women, and 
places celebrated in his works. Lord Rosebery 
will act as honorary president, and Sir James 
Bell, Lord Provost of Glasgow, as president, 
The lists of patrons and office-bearers include 
the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Argyle, the Duke 
of Montrose, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Prof. Bradley, and Prof. Saintsbury. 
The cummittee make an appeal for loans to all 
owners of Burns books, MSS., &c. 


Messrs. GREEN & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
announce an Encyclopaedia of the Law of 
Scotland, under the general editorship of Mr. 
John Chisholm, advocate and barrister-at-law. 
The mode of publication will be in twelve 
quarterly parts, of about 200 pages each, form- 
ing in all three large volumes. In a long list 
of those who have promised to contribute we 
notice the names of Sheriff Mackay, Prof. 
Rankine of Edinburgh, Prof. J. Dove Wilson 
of Aberdeen, Prof. Goudy of Oxford, Sheriff 
Vary Campbell, Prof. Mackenzie of Edinburgh, 
and Sir Ludovic J. Grant. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co, have in the press 
a book entitled Zhe Union of England and 
Scotland : a study of international history, by 
Dr. James Mackinnon, examiner in history in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces The Life and 
Letters of Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, including 
personal narratives of active service during the 
Parana campain in 1846, and with the Baltic 
Fleet during the Crimean War. The volume, 
which is being edited by Mr. H. N. Sullivan, a 
son of the late admiral, will have a map, plans, 
and other illustrations. 


Mr. C. D. CunnincHAM and Capt. W. de W. 
Abney—Alpine climbers will be glad to hear 
—have undertaken to superintend the repro- 
duction of a facsimile of Christian Almer’s 
Fiihrerbuch, with an introduction and a photo- 
gravure portrait. The edition will be limited 
to 200 copies. . 

Messrs. CHarpMAN & Hatt will publish 
immediately an anthology of English Verse from 
Elizabeth to Victoria, edited by Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd, who claims to have included as 
many unknown or little known pieces as room 
could be made for, and also some poems that 
are marked chiefly by humour. It will form a 
volume of about 400 pages. 


Messrs. Nicuots will publish early in the 
new year a translation of the Memoirs of Barére, 
who is chiefly known in England from 
Macaulay’s famous essay. we Carnot, 
the son of the great Carnot, and the father of 
the late President, contributed an exhaustive 
biographical introduction when he edited the 
work in 1843. The translation is by Mr. de V. 
Payen-Payne. 

MaJor T. FIsHER, late of the 2ist Hussars, 
author of several books on sport and natural 
history, will publish immediately, with Messrs. 
Bentley, another volume of the same kind, to 
be entitled Outdoor Life in England. 

Messrs, WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons have 
in the press The X Jewel, a Scottish romance 
of the days of James VI., by the Hon. Frederick 
Moncreiff, 

Mr. F. C. Govup, so widely known as a 
political caricaturist, is about to come before 


the public in another capacity. A children’s 
book of stories and pictures, done by himself, is 
to be published immediately in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette Library,” the title being Who 
Killed Cock Robin ? 


THE Tower Publishing Company will issue 
next week A Little Love Affair, by Gyp, as the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Vagabond Library.” 


Two new volumes of verse are announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock: 
Urana, and Other Astronomical Poems, by Samuel 
Jefferson ; and Meetings and Partings, by E. C. 
Ricketts. 


So large has been the demand for the De- 
cember part of Cassell’s Magazine (in which Mr. 
E. W. Hornung’s novel ‘‘ Irralie’s Bushranger ” 
was issued) that a first large edition has already 
been exhausted, and a second is in preparation. 


THE Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland is to hold its eighth annual conference 
at the Merchant a, School from January 
14 to 18. The chief subjects for discussion will 
naturally be the recommendations set forth in 
the recent report of the Royal Commission on 
the organisation of secondary education. The 
selected speakers include five members of that 
Commission, one of whom, Prof. Jebb, will 
deliver the presidential address. 


THE council of the Royal Statistical Society 
have awarded the Howard raedal of 1895 to 
Mr. John Watson, for his essay on ‘‘ Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools.” 


UNDER the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. J. Churton Collins will deliver an 
address to-morrow at St. George’s Hall, Lang- 
ham-place, on the question: ‘‘ Was Shakspere 
an Agnostic ?” 

In an interesting sale last week at Bristol of 
the collection of a local antiquary, dating from 
the first half of the century, there was included 
two pages of a poem in the handwriting of 
Chatterton. It was acquired, at the price of 
£70, for the Bristol Library, which already 

ses a good number of Chatterton relics. 
_ the catalogue it was merely stated that the 
fragment was first printed in the edition of 
1803. As a matter of fact, it appears in its 
due place, towards the end of a long satirical 
poem entitled ‘‘ Kew Gardens,” appended to 
Dr. Dix’s Life of Chatterton (1837), which is 
stated to be “‘ printed from a transcript in the 
handwriting of the late Mr. Isaac Reed,” now 
in the British Museum. The variant readings 
in the Chatterton MS. (as quoted in the Western 
Daily Press) do not seem to he recorded in 
Prof. Skeat’s Aldine edition. 


Correction.—In line 10 of ‘‘An Eleventh 
Century Ballad of Sweet William,” in last 
week’s ACADEMY, for ‘‘ the late twelfth cen- 
tury ” read “ the late eleventh century.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE research fellowship at Exeter College, 
Oxford, for which it is understood that there 
was 8 large number of highly qualified candi- 
dates, has been awarded to Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son. During more than twenty years past Mr. 
Stevenson has been a devoted student of the 
original materials of old English history, train- 
ing himself not only by personal examination 
of the documents, but also by a thorough know- 
ledge of the philological questions involved. 
He first became known w his edition of 
the records of his native town of Nottingham, 
— in four volumes by Mr. Quaritch. 

or some time past he has been engaged in 
preparing for the Public Record Office a 
Calendar of the Close Rolls of Edward III. ; 
and only last month the Clarendon Press issued 
the Crawford charters in the Bodleian Library, 





\edited by him, jointly with Prof. Napier. 
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Freeman used to say of Mr. Stevenson, that “‘ it 
was just for men like him that fellowships were 
intended.” We trust that he will now find 
opportunity to complete the Old English 
Onomasticon, for which he is known to have 
made large collections. 


From Cambridge, also, the important news 
of the week is in connexion with the study of 
English. The general board of studies has at 
last reported in favour of establishing a univer- 
sity lectureship in English, at a stipend of £50. 
Even this scanty endowment is only partly 
provided ‘ayy the Sa — “ 
response to the private a issu rof. 
Skeat, who has farther canestahen to » fn for 
five years any deficiency that may be required 
to make the interest on the capital up to £50. 
It is to be hoped that the public will so act that 
the professor may be relieved from this generous 
guarantee. 

Mr. K. H. BREvL, university lecturer in 
German at Cambridge, has been approved by 
the general board of studies for the degree of 
Doctor in Letters. 


On the afternoon of Monday next, in the 
botanical theatre of University College, Prof. 
T. G. Bonney will be presented with a portrait 
of himself, which has been subscribed for by 
his former pupils both at Cambridge and in 
London, “as a memento of their personal 
esteem and gratitude.” The portrait has 
been painted by Mr. Trevor Haddon, who has 
> superintended a platinotype reproduction 
of it. 


On the recommendation of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen 
has been appointed to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures, at Cambridge, during the Lent 
term of next year, on ‘“‘The History of Educa- 
tion.” 

THE Walsingham medal at Cambridge—for 
an essay giving evidence of original research on 
some botanical, geological, or zoological sub- 
ject—has been awarded to Mr. I. L. Tuckett, 
of Trinity. 


THE Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge 
has received the following: (1) by bequest 
from the late James Carter, the whole of his 
collection of fossil crustacea, together with the 
MS. of a work upon the group which he was 
preparing ; and (2) by gift from an American 
gentleman, a portrait of the late Prof. Thomas 
Sterry Hunt. 


THE University of Cambridge has made a 
grant of certain books printed at the Pitt Press 
to the following public libraries: Carlisle, 
Luton, Newington, Penzance, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual report of the dele- 
gates shows that the number of non-collegiate 
students at Oxford has been gradually increasing 
during the last four years, though it is still far 
below the period from 1876 to 1883. Except in 
the case of Responsons (where more than one half 
failed), the result of the examinations seems 
very satisfactory. The two most popular Schools 
are theology and modern history. The dele- 
gates expressly state that the necessary expenses 
of a non-collegiate student need not exceed £60 
a year—including university dues, tuition, board 
and lodging. The most interesting section of 
the — is that dealing with special students, 
who do not desire to s through the Arts 
course, but who may te exempted from the 
ordinary entrance examination on the ground 
that they show evidence of fitness for their 
special subject. During the last nine years the 
number thus admitted has been 115, of whom 
the great majority were already graduates of 
some other university. Of these, thirty-four 
came from the United States, nine from the 
Continent, eight from India, and five from the 





Colonies. The following were the subjects 
chosen for study : classics, 10 ; mathematics, 1 ; 
jurisprudence, 9; modern history, 1; theology, 
82; natural science, 3; oriental studies, 
3; English, 6. The large numbers under 
theology are, of course, due to the in- 
clusion of members of Mansfield and Man- 
chester Colleges. Apart from this, the figures 
afford some evidence of the extent to which the 
new degrees of Bachelor of Letters and of Science 
are likely to be sought. 








TRANSLATION. 
HOMER—HYMN TO DIONYSOS. 


Or Dionysos now my song shall be, 

Famed Semele’s son, and I will tell how he 

Un a tall rock above the barren flow 

Of the salt sea in mortal did show, 

Like to a goodly youth with raven hair. 

From his strong shoulders hung a mantle fair 

Of richest purple dye. There as he stood, 

Anon there came upon the wine-dark flood, 

In a swift galley, a marauding crew 

Of wild Tyrrhenians. These, as nigh they drew, 
By ill-fate led, the youth beheld that seemed 
Some scion of Jove-nurtured kings. Then gleamed 
Their eyes with lust of plunder, and ashore 

They leapt, and captive to their swift ship bore 
And fain would bind the youth, but from his hands 
And from his feet fell off the withy bands. 

Serene sate he the while with lustrous eye, 

And on his captors smiled complacently. 

Thereat the startled helmsman to the crew 


Made loud appeal : 
‘* Fools ! know ye what ye do? 
A god is this that ye would bind: and he 
Will brook no galley’s hold: lo! he may be 
Jove’s self, or Phoebus of the silver bow, 
Or strong Poseidon—for of none below 
is his the mien, but of the gods in heaven. 
Wherefore I counsel—let him back be given 
To the firm land. No touch lay ye profane, 
Lest haply in his wrath he vex the main 
With mighty winds, and darken all the sky.’’ 
He said, and roughly made their chief reply : 
** Oh ! fool thyself, see’st not the wind is fair ? 
Hoist eail and ply thy tackle ; ours the care 
To guard this precious lad, whom [, before 
Long time is past, hope safe to bring ashore 
In Aegypt or in Cyprus, or may be 
In some far Northern spot ; when doubtless he 
At last will somewhat tell us of his kin 
And home and brethren and the wealth wherein 
He much aboundeth. Sure am I this day 
The gods have given him for a bounteous prey.”’ 
He eaid: and straight himself the sail set full. 
And, as it bellied to the wind, bade pull 
The sheets all taut. When lo! a miracle !— 
From out the black ship’s side there seemed to well 
A flood of wine. Abroad the perfume went 
And smote all hearts with strange bewilderment. 
From sheet to yard about the broad sail clung 
A oo vine with purple clusters hung. 
Dark mantiling ivy with its flowrets wan 
And bright black berries up the tall mast ran. 
The rowlocks all with flowers were garlanded. 
Sudden these portents grew. All pale with dread, 
The trembling sailors on the helmseman cried, 
And bade him steer to land. Then they espied 
In the youth’s stead a lion on the prow, 
Which loudly roared, and in the waist below 


A rampant grizzly bear. In frantic fear, 
Struggling pell-mell, they thronged the helmsman 


near; 

When sudden on their chief the lion flew 

And struck him down ; whereat the maddened crew 

Leaped headlong over in the tumbling tide, 

— thenceforth there in dolphin shapes to 
e 


And now in his own form, a god confessed, 
Blandly the youth that helmsman good addressed : 
- — not, thou helmsman good; I love thee 


I Dionysos am, this thee I tell, 

Whom Theban Semele to Jove did bear ; 

A mighty voice is mine heard far and near.’’ 
All hail! O soft-eyed Semele’s son, may he 

No sweet song sing that gives not praise to thee. 


G. A. H. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for December contains a very 
valuable essay by Mr. Conybeare, in continua- 
tion of his previous study on the ‘‘ Last Twelve 
Verses of Mark’s Gospel.” He gives much 
fresh information, and incidentally considers 
the reason for the absence of the episode of the 
adulteress (John viii. 1-12) from most old MSS. 
of the Armenian Version, and for the very 
singular form in which the pericope is given in 
the Edschmiadzin MS. of a.p. 989. This 
reason is that the old Armenians knew that the 
story was not properly part of the Gospel of 
John; the shorter text of the Edschmiadzin 
MS. was probably the form in which Papias and 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews gave the 
episode. Prof. W. H. Bennett, in graceful 
and sympathetic language, shows young 
students how wide is the scope and how deep 
the significance of Old Testament archaeology, 
though we are surprised to find it stated that 
at the present time there is a “ free fight” 
between archaeologists and critics. It should 
be enough to consult the books and Zeitschriften 
of recent years to see how close an alliance 
has been springing up between critics and 
archaeologists, resulting in a more critical 
archaeology and a more archaeological criticism 
than was formely possible. Sucha slip in an 
otherwise excellent popular address is to be 
regretted. Dr. David Brown has an exegetical 
note on Hebrews xii. 2, and Mr. W. E. Barnes 
a critical note on the position of Aphek. Dr. 
Eager explains the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, and Dean Chadwick treats the high 
theme of self-disclosures of Jesus (i.¢., as a 
Divine Person) in the Gospels. 
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BRITTONUM.” 
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There are three considerations, in addition to 
the nature of Mr. Anscombe’s reply, that 
make me unwilling to trespass further upon 
these columns concerning this subject. The 
first is, that his views of historical evidence and 
his method of interpretation of sources differ 
so fundamentally from mine that there can be 
no hope of our agreeing: the fact that I am 
supported in my interpretations by every 
authority of any importance from Beda to 
Mommsen indisposes me to believe that the 
error ison my side. The second is the amount 
of space required to answer Mr. Anscombe, 
for I have to insist upon the plain meaning 
of passages of no difliculty, and it is necessary 
to notice every argument, since he reproduces 
arguments that I considered required no 
answer. The third is, that the refutations of 
most of his arguments are so obvious that the 
statement of them in print seems otiose. Despite 
these considerations 1 am reluctantly compelled 
to reply, since Mr. Anscombe has accused me of 
misrepresentation and error (though he 
attempts to give no instance of the former), 
while he has himself fallen into many errors, 
has distorted ([ hope unconsciously) some of 
my statements, and has omitted the vital part 
of a quotation in such a way that it tells in his 
favour. 

I need not further notice the scorn poured by 
him upon the use of hypotheses, since his logical 
position in denouncing their use is sapped by 
the extensive use that he himself makes of 
them. For example, the recovery of Anglesey 
in consequence of the league of the Welsh and 
Mercian kings against Edwin of Northumbrie, 
which plays an important part in Mr, 


Anscombe’s arguments, is quite as hypothetical 
as any of the surmises advanced by me. The 
Say wr parts of my arguments are care- 
fully distinguished, and I marked the dubious 
nature of the testimony of the Historia 
Brittonum and the Irish annals. The tentative 
acguments based upon these sources are 
included in Mr. Anscombe’s denunciations of 
hypothesis. On his own side he does not 
earmark assumptions; and he advances as un- 
questioned facts statements from the St. Ruis’ 
Life of Gildas, and, what is worse, from one of 
the most notorious elaborators of the fictions of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Mr. Anscombe devotes forty lines to ‘‘disabus- 
ing” me ‘ of the belief ” that Mommsen’s con- 
clusions ‘‘ present us with the fruit of indepen- 
dent research.’”’ The passages quoted by Mr. 
Anscombe are alone sufficient to prove that I 
was aware of Mommsen’s obligations to 
Zimmer. Knowing as I do from Mommsen’s 
preface, and from a perusal of Zimmer’s book 
(Nennius Vindicatus), that Mommsen does not 
accept the results of this brilliant scholar with- 
out question, I am unable to subscribe to Mr. 
Anscombe’s statements, which can only mean 
that Mommsen is a lay figure in Zimmer’s 
hands. After thus sweeping aside the author- 
ity of Mommsen, Mr. Anscombe evades 
Zimmer’s conclusions by ‘sheltering himself 
behind the authority of the Bollandists.”” The 
authority of these editors on early British or 
English history is, in the nature of things, 
exceedingly slight. Their critical knowledge 
may be estimated by the fact that, in the pre- 
face to the Life of Gildas, they quote without 
a twinge a certain notorious ‘‘ Ranulph of 
Chester” and ‘‘Matthew of Westminster ”’ 
(Lappenberg’s Verwirrer der Geschichte) as 
authorities for events of the fifth and sixth 
| centuries, and that King Arthur is with them a 

real historic figure. But the astonishing thing 
| is that the Bollandists support Zimmer, and not 
Mr. Anscombe ; for they assign the date of the 
composition of Gildas’s work to 543, against 
Zimmer’s 547; they suggest that the division of 
the work into two separate parts is erroneous; 
and they regard the whole as the composition 
of one man. 

The date of the composition of Gildas is, as 
I have said, ascribed to 547 by Zimmer and 
Mommsen. The date 547 or 550 is given by 
such authorities as Hadden and Stubbs, while 
Petrie and Hardie assign it to about 560. All 
these authorities reject the theory that the 
work is really two separate tracts. Josselin 
practically agrees with them, and Prof. Rhjs 
ascribes the composition of the whole to the 
early part of the sixth century. Mr. Anscombe 
revives the old theory that it is two separate 
works, which he calls De Excidic and Epistola, 
and maintains that they are the work of two 
| men: the Epistola being written by Gildas in 
| 499, the De Excidio by an anonymous monk 
| of Gwynnedd (sic) about 655. On stylistic 
| grounds alone we may say, in the words of the 

Bollandists : Qui volet, id credat. 
To meet my statement that the ‘‘ form of the 
tract is a strong presumption in favour of its 
authenticity,” Mr. Anscombe, after inquiring 
| what I mean by this, remarks that “the division 
| of the De Excidio into chapters with capitula- 
| tions and the omission of such a division in the 
| Epistle certainly have to do with form,” and 
| then asks how I show ‘“‘that this difference of 

form is a strong presumption in favour of 
| unity of authorship and production.” A 
| reference to my context will show that I did 
| not use “form” in the sense Mr. Anscombe 

gives to it. Any reader who has access only 

to Mommsen’s text will be puzzled by Mr. 
| Anscombe’s argument; for there is no capitula- 
tion, and the whole work (that is both Mr. 
'Anscombe’s De Excidio and his Epistola) is 
divided intochapters, Only one MS, (X.) has 








‘‘ capitulations”; and this is an abbreviated 
text, omitting the prologue and all subsequent 
to c. 27 of Mommsen’s text, as Mommsen 
says, wtpote a rerum gestarum memori« aliena, 
(Cf. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, pp. 101, 
102.) I have failed to detect either 
‘‘capitulations” or divisions into chapters 
in the best MS. (Cott. A. VI.); and I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Anscombe’s 
argument, which, in any case, is of little or no 
weight, is based upon a division due to the 
editors. Mr. Auscombe then asks me how I 
can suppose that this imaginary ‘‘ monk of 
Gwynnedd” could call such a work an 
‘‘admonitory trifle”? (admonitiuncula) I 
answer that it is just the word that Gildas 
would use, were it only for its length and 
sonority. No doubt, he used it chiefly out of 
affected rhetorical humility, just as he states 
that he writes his work vi/i stilo—an assertion 
which is truer than he thought. 
Mr. Anscombe next argues that: 


** The work of the monk of Gwynnedd is placed 
in the MSS. before that of St. Gildas, and yet in 
cap 2 (ed. Mommeen, p. 26, ll. 23-26) we find a 
reference to the Epistle (p. 63, ll. 23, 24). How 
this is to be reconciled with the assumption that 
the Epistle was written after the History, Mr. 
Stevenson showeth not.’ 


That is, I am unable to reconcile the fact 
that Gildas, in a homogeneous book, refers at 
p. 63 to a passage at p. 26, with the assumption 
that the latter part of the work was written 
after the first part. It seems hardly necessary 
to say that I do not see the slightest difficulty 
in this. The parallel passages appealed to by 
Mr. Anscombe consist in the mention of Judas, 
St. Stephen, and the heretic Nicholas in entirely 
different connexions. The only real agreement 
is the use of the words inmundae haereseos. 
There is nothing in this to make it necessary to 
conclude that the work was written by two 
men. 

Mr. Auscombe next gives a list of self-con- 
tradictions of which he thinks I have been 
guilty. They are (1) that it is contradictory to 
say that Beda, the writer of a Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, is ‘‘the pre- 
eminent authority for our early history,” and 
then to describe as untrustworthy his account 
of the alleged martrydom of St. Alban, which 
occurred 150 years before the date assigned by 
him for the coming of the English ; (2) that it 
is inconsistent to deprecate confident statements 
that certain things did not happen in times of 
which thereisnorecord, and then tosay that Beda 
‘‘knew nothing of the conquest from English 
sources,” this being described as ‘‘ an argument 
whose only foundation is thesilenceof Breda ” ; * 
(3) that I am inconsistent in rejecting Geoffrey of 
Monmouth as a sufficient authority for identi- 
fying Gildas’s Urbs Legionum with Caerleon- 
on- Usk, and then saying that the ‘‘ metro- 
politan see of Wales’’ was transferred from 
UrbsLegionum to St. David’s, forgetting that 
the metropolitan see is a myth handed down by 
Geoffrey ;t (4), that my contention that ‘‘ it is 
impossible to fix the high-water mark of the 
tide of English conquest in any district at any 
period of the sixth century,” is in contradiction 


* This is not strictly true, since Feda is not 
silent about the conquest, but adopts, as is well 
known, the Celtic accounts thereof. 

+ Here there 1s an apparent contradiction. My 
authority, however, was not Geoffrey of Monmouth 
but Giraldus Cambrensis, to whom one naturally 
turns regarding the question of the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of St. Wavid’s. This opens the 
thorny question of the authenticity of the deeds 
cited by Giraldus. As I wrote from memory of 
Giraldus’s case, I have considered it as being freer 
from doubt than it is. As the striking out of 
the word ‘‘ metropolitan’? would not affect my 
argument, it would have been better to have 





omitted it. 
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to my suggestion that ‘‘ Hertfordshire may 
pave been overrun by the English before 547.” 
Mr. Anscombe then remarks that “it is quite 
dear from all this thet Mr. Stevenson has an 
weasy feeling that the ground upon which he 
ig erecting his ‘ cloud-capt towers’ is a sort of 
bog, upon which it is necessary to keep on the 
move in order to avoid being swallowed up.” 
It is curious that Mr. Anscombe’ssense of con- 
sistency, which sees non-existent contradictions, 
did not lead him to detect the patent incon- 
sistency of these metaphors. 

I quite agree with Mr. Anscombe that, if we 
had detailed accounts of the English conquest, 
it would be unnecessary to discuss his contident 
assertion, that it was not possible for any writer 
to state until 607 that the English had reached 
the western coast ; for I think, as I have argued, 
that we should find Mr. Anscombe’s asseriion 
was baseless. As it is, we have the assertion of 
Gildas, whose authority no one but Mr. 
Anscombe has questioned, that the English 
were on the west coast long before 607. The 
above is the only answer Mr. Anscombe can 
make to my contention, which affects the very 
basis and foundation of his theories, unless the 
following passage, the meaning and bearing of 
which escape me, is intended for an argument: 
“Mr. Stevenson then sets out to prove in sub- 
stance and at length that Beda’s History of the 
People of the Angles is an ecclesiastical history, 
and that until the Angles had an Ecclesia, Beda 
did not write about it, while when they had an 
Ecclesia, Beda was so eccentric as to confine him- 
telf to his subject.’’ 

AsIam unable to understand what all this 
means, I can only say that the title of Bada’s 
work is Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, 
and that, as I stated, Beda, although he 
restricts his inquiries to the times subsequent 
to the conversion of the Angles, mentions events 
before them. To hold that Beda’s work is 
exclusively an ecclesiastical history would 
strengthen my case. 

I did not, as Mr. Anscombe asserts, 
“attempt to excite a suspicion that the Angles 
may have reached the Clyde before 547,” in 
order to show that his belief, ‘‘ that the first 
appearance of a Northumbrian king upon the 
borders of the Cambrian Britons must be 
assigned to 607, is unfounded.” I made this 
“insidious attempt” in order to disprove an 
entirely different thing to this belief of Mr. 
Anscombe’s—namely, his confident assertion 
that it was impossible for any writer prior to 
607 to state that the Germanic invaders had 
extended from the east to the west coasts of 
Britain. In spite of the excessive care with 
which I labelled the hypotheses, I do not 
escape Mr. Anscombe’s denunciations, and he 
expresses regret that I ‘‘should have sprung 
(my] untidy theories upon us before [1] felt 
certain of their tenability.” Now the most 
important part of my argument is, that the 
English were driven out of Manaw within 
from four to eleven years after Gildas’s death. 
This, which I advanced as little more than an 
hypothesis, is based upon a record that has 

accepted as trustworthy by Mr. Skene and 
Prof. Rhys. Their great authority would 
have justified me in advancing this as 
an undoubted fact. I could then have 
claimed without qualification that the English 
were at this date within eighteen miles of the 
estuary of the Clyde. Instead of assuming 
that Gildas would have referred to the Firth 
of Clyde as a sea, I ought to have stated that 
he does describe the two firths as seas.* There- 


* Cap. 15 (p. 33, 22): “*quos iussit [legio] 
Construere inter duo waria trans ineulam murum 

+ + qui, vulgo irrationabili absque rectore, factus 
non tam lapidibus, quam cespitibus, non profuit.’’ 
toalso Spartian, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius 
‘peak of the wali between the Forth and the 
Clyde as reaching from sea to sea or to the ocean 
(tee Skene, Celtic Scotland*, i. 89, note 27). 








fore, if the English reached the Firth, Gildas 
could have said that they had reached the 
western ocean. To prove that the English had 
reached the western coast anywhere in Britannia 
before 607 would sweep away the basis of Mr. 
Anscombe’s arguments against the authenticity 
of Gildas. I have shown that there is a 
possibility that they had done so about Carlisle, 
and that there is a strong probability that they 
had reached the Firth of Clyde. Considering 
the exceedingly imperfect nature of the records 
of this period, I do not see how it can be 
asserted as confidently as Mr. Anscombe 
declares, that it was impossible for any writer 
before 607 to state that the Germanic invaders 
had reached the west coast of Britain. 

I note that Mr. Anscombe withdraws his 
assertion that the places of martrydom of 
Alban and Julius “‘are unquestionably at St. 
Albans and Caerleon respectively.”” But I do 
not think he improves his argument by resting 
the identification upon ‘‘ the traditions of from 
about eight hundred to more than one thousand 
years ”—that is, from six hundred toa thousand 
years after the date of the martyrdom. He 
then asks for something more convincing than 
my assertion that Beoda is an ‘‘ untrustworthy ” 
authority for an event that happened, if it 
happened at all, four centuries before he wrote. 
It is sufficient to refer to Haddan and Stubbs 
(Councils, i., p. 6, note a) who throw considerable 
doubt upon the existence and martyrdom of 
St. Alban. They remark that 


‘6 Gildas’s general statement respecting this per- 
secution [c. 8] rests (as usual with him) upon an 
unauthorised transference to the particular case of 
Britain, of language of Eusebius (H £. VIII. ii.) 
relating to the persecution in general; and is con- 
clusively contradicted by Eusebius himeelf, and by 
Sozomen and Lactantius.’’ 


Mr. Anscombe remarks that if I 


**had been seeking truth instead of hunting for 
probabilities, [1] might have found what invasion 
it really was which brought about the temporary 
ruin of the district of Gwent. It occurred ia 910, 
and the invaders were Danes.’’ 


For this he gives no authority. Gwent was 
frequently ravaged, and the ravaging by the 
Danes, who were not noteworthy as destroyers 
of cities, is not the same thing as the destruc- 
tion of Caerleon, which is what Mr. Anscombe 
has to prove. 

Mr. Anscombe declares that I am guilty of 
‘** slovenly reasoning” in saying that it is im- 
possible to establish the identity of the Urbs 
Legionum mentioned by Gildas, since there were 
certainly two cities of this name, both bearing 
different names in Roman times, and there were 
possibly more. The fact, admitted by Mr. 
Anscombe, that there were two cities of this 
name is alone sufficient to dispose of his 
confident assertion that Gildas’s Urbs Legionum 
was ‘‘ unquestionably ’’ Caerleon-on-Usk. This 
is his description of my argument : 


‘‘ Mr. Stevenson wishes to multiply causes; he 
takes an assumption, he gives no authority for it, 
he omits to make any attempt to verify its truth ; 
he says if it is true it is evidence, and then be 
glides into an exact statement heralded by ‘ For 
these reasons.’ ’’ 


With regard to the derivation of the name 
of Lion Castle from /egio, I may state that it is 
favoured by several distinguished Welsh 
scholars. I gave it in such a hypothetical 
manner because the want of early Welsh records 
deprives us of the means of verifying it. 

My remark that “‘Gildas, it is fair to 
presume, would have described the two firths 
(of the Clyde and of the Forth) as seas, since 
he calls the Picts dwelling north of the line 
between the two transmarini,”’ causes Mr. 
Anscombe to write as follows : 

“I would remind Mr. Stevenson that his 
appearance in these columns is due, primarily, toa 
desire to submit certain conclusions arrived at 





herein to critical analysis, and not to indulge in 
declarations to the effect that it is fair to presume 
that the writer whom he criticises is wrong.’’ 


My presumption was really, it will be seen, 
that Gildas would describe the firths as seas. 
I now wish to withdraw the presumption and 
to substitute for it the statement that Gildas 
does speak of the two firths as seas (c. 15, ed. 
Mommsen, p. 33,1. 21). I have quoted this 
passage above. Although Bada, in adopting 
Gildas’s passage wherein he calls the Picts and 
Scots transmarini, expressly mentions the two 
races and explains that ftransmarini means 
dwelling north of the two firths, Mr. 
Anscombe maintains that the passage proves 
merely that Bada ‘‘ was thinking of the Scots 
of Dalriada in their recently acquired seats,” 
Mr. Anscombe then argues that Gildas, 
when he mentions that the ftransmarini 
peoples of the Scots and the Picts attacked 
Britain from the north and north-west, ‘‘ did 
not need a map in order to make these observa- 
tions” of their geographical position. As the 
invasions in question occurred long before his 
birth, it is evident that he could have had no 
accurate personal knowledge of the direction 
from whence the attacks came. Therefore, his 
geographical information probably came from 
his own reading; and I have shown that his 
geography is that of Orosius, by whom it is 
derived from Ptolemy. The distorting influ- 
ence of the great Alexandrian’s maps affected 
much later writers than Gildas. The point is 
not of much importance, Gildas’s testimony as 
to these early events being not above question, 
and it is quite possible that he has mixed up 
earlier and later piratical attacks. Mr. 
Anscombe next repeats an argument from bis 
first letter that I ignored as futile. He says 
that I do not say “upon what point of the 
coast of Western Britain”? I believe ‘‘ they 
[the Picts and Scots] actually did converge— 
a circio et ab aquilone.”’ Naturally, because 
there is no necessity for the conclusion that the 
lines of their attacks always converged upon 
any point, or, indeed, that they converged 
at all, 

To my statement that it is fanciful and un- 
necessary to assume, as Mr. Anscombe does, 
that Gildas ‘‘ meant the sea to the west of 
Wales, when he refers explicitly to the ocean 
to the west of Britain,’? Mr. Anscombe retorts 
with the question: ‘‘Is not the sea to the west 
of Wales also the ocean to the west of 
Britain ?”’ It is, of course, only a part of that 
ocean, and Mr. Anscombe asserted that Gildas 
‘“would have reserved the term occidentalis” 
to describe this part only. Mr. Anscombe next 
states : 

‘‘ that in saying that ‘ it is an inadmissible assump- 
tion that the portion of Britain in which the writer of 
the ZExcidium dwelt was known as Britannia,’ Mr. 
Stevenson is again jumping at conclusions, in 
order to save himself the trouble of acquirition.”’ 


My assertion was considerably different from 
what Mr. Anscombe puts into my mouth. 
What I said was, that it was an “‘ inadmissible 
assumption that Britannia means, in the 
passage quoted, not the whole of Britain, as it 
does throughout the work, but the portion of 
it in which the writer dwelt.” To prove that 
I am wrong, Mr. Anscombe states that ‘‘ Reges 
habet Britannia” (Gildas, c. 27) ‘refers only 
to those parts which are comprised wholly or in 
part in modern Wales; even Corneu, over which 
Arthur’s cousin Constantine ruled, was in 
what we now called Herefordshire.” This de- 
pends upon the assumption that in this passage 
Britannia means only those parts of it whose 
princes are mentioned by name, and that all of 
them lived in Wales. Now the first name 
is that of Constantinus, inmundae leaenae 
Damnoniae tyranicus catulus. _Mommsen, 
Zimmer, Rhb¥s, and innumerable other scholars 
regard this as referring to a prince of Cornwall 
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and Devon. Mr. Anscombe asserts that Con- 
stantine was Arthur’s cousin, and that he ruled 
over ‘‘Corneu,” which ‘“‘ was in what we now 
call Herefordshire.” If he can prove this, Mr. 
Anscombe has indeed made a big find; for he 
will have proved the existence of King Arthur, 
that he was cousin to Gildas’s Constantinus, 
and that there was a second Cornwall (Corneu) 
in Herefordshire. There is nothing of all this 
in Gildas, and I am afraid that Mr. Anscombe’s 
assertions rest upon no better foundation than 
the passage from Ranulph Higden quoted by 
the Bollandists (ASS.. Januar. ii., 952b). But 
they, despite their lack of critical knowledge of 
early British history, identify Damnonia with 
Cornwall and Devon. As this identification is 
undoubtedly correct, Mr. Anscombe’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ ‘ Britannia habet reges’ refers only 
to those districts which are comprised wholly 
or partly in modern Wales” is unfounded. I 
maintain that Britannia means in Gildas in 
every case the whole and not part of the 
province of Britannia. This position is entirely 
unaffected by the use of the terms Sazonia, 
Cornubia, and Britannia by much later writers, 
since the question is as to Gildas’s usage, not 
theirs. 

As Ido not believe in the existence of the 

“‘monk of Gwynnedd,” it is quite immaterial to 
my argument whether or not Edwin conquered 
Man from the Britons of Gwynedd. To my 
statement, that it is difficult to believe that so 
zealous a Christian as Gildas could refer to the 
alliance with the heathen Penda as a 
‘**miraculum,’”” Mr. Anscomble appends the 
query “ How else could our author say that 
the effect of the alliance was «a ‘ wonderful 
thing’?” Surely his vocabulary was ample 
enough for this. Mr. Anscombe forgets that 
the recapture of Anglesey through this alliance 
isan assumption. He next asserts that ‘‘ we 
have another instance of Mr. Stevenson’s many 
conclusions arrived at per saltum,” when I ‘so 
curiously suppose”’ that the following passage 
refers to a victory attained by Ambrosius 
Aurelianus : 
‘*veliquiae, quibus confugiunt undique de diversis 
locis miserrimi cives, tam avide quam apes alvearii 
procella imminente, simul deprecantes eum toto cords et, 
ut dicitur innumeris onerantes aethera votis, ne ad 
internicionem usque delerentur, duce Ambrosio 
Aureliano [viro modesto, qui solus_ forte 
Romanae gentis tantae tempestatis collisione, 
occisis in eadem parentibus, purpura nimirum 
indutis superfuerat, cuius nunc temporibus 
nostris soboles magnopere avita bonitate 
degeneravit, vires capessunt, victores provocantes 
ad proelium]: quis victoria, domino annuente, 
cessit.’’ (c. 25, p. 40). 

I am obliged to quote this cumbersome pas- 
sage, as Mr. Anscombe has omitted all the parts 
that I have italicised, which includethe sub- 
ject of the sentence. I think I may venture 
to say that every writer from Bmda to 
Mommeen (p. 9) has given to this passage the 
same meaning as I have done. Mr. Anscombe 
states that I have ‘‘ in neglecting the passages” 
given above within brackets, ‘‘ overlooked the 
chief fact presented in the context appealed to: 
namely, that Gildas ‘‘is made to say, not that 
the victory fell to Emrys Gwledig [ Ambrosius 
Aurelianus], as Mr. Stevenson so curiously 
supposes, but to his offspring (soboles).” 
Even if we could assume with Mr. Anscombe 
that the interjectional remark about Aurelius’s 
degenerate soboles, which has a singular 
predicate degeneravit, was the subject of 
the plurals capessunt and provocantes, and 
the antecedent of quis, the passage 
would then mean that Aurelius’s degener- 
ate offspring, who were living in Gildas’s time, 
gained a victory under his leadership! The 


subject is, of course, reliquiae, that is, the 
remainder of the population. 

When I was writing my former letter, it 
occurred to me that someone might possibly 


take the “the unexpected victory 
‘insperati auxilii’) of Ambrosius Aurelianus 
‘quis victoria, domino annuente, cessit’)” to 
mean that the words preceding these in paren- 
theses were intended for translations. But, in 
my anxiety to avoid quoting the terribly long 
sentence that I now have to give after all, I 
risked this, thinking it highly unlikely that any 
one would waste time in bringing a charge 
whose absurdity is so self-evident. Had I not 
felt so sure of this, I might have saved Mr. 


simple device of marking the quantity of quis, 
or of referring him to the instances of this 
archaic form in the Celtic Latin of this period 
given by Zimmer (Nennius Vindicatus, p. 315). 

To controvert my argument that insula, 
which, as he admits, refers in the seven cases 
cited by me to the island of Britain, could not 
therefore refer to the isle of Anglesey at c. 20 
(p. 40, 1, 22), Mr. Anscombe appeals to the 
passages in c. 21 (p. 35, ll. 17, 20). In his 
words, ‘‘ we are told that the Hiberni returned 
home while ‘ Picti in extrema parte insulae tunc 
primum et deinceps requieverunt, praedas et 
contritiones nonnunquam facientes.’”” He then 
argues that, “if the Picts had dwelt for many 
years muro tenus in North Britain, the island 
in which their first settlement came to be made 
afterwards cannot be Britain.”” He, therefore, 
maintains that the insula of line 17 must be 
Anglesey. The writer was unusually precise 
if he said that the Picts settled in the extreme 
part of such a small island as Anglesey, which 
island, one would think, must have been too 
small to hold them. Moreover, if the insula 
of 1. 17 is Anglesey, then that must also be the 
insula of 1,20, In that case the sins denounced 
in the following lines must refer to Anglesey, 
not to Britain. But the mention of 
Britannia ten lines further on is inconsistent 
with this view. The passage at 1. 17 does not 
mean, as Mr. Anscombe says, that the Picts 
then first settled in the island; but that, after 
their ravages in c. 19 and their defeat in c. 20, 
they rested in the island in comparative peace 
and quiet. After the passage from 1. 20 
quoted above, follow the words ‘‘in talibus 
itaque indutiis desolato populo saeva cicatrix 
obducitur.”” Therefore, the insula of ll. 17 and 
20 are to be added to my list of the instances 
of this word that relate solely to Britain. 

Mr. Anscombe states in conclusion that my 


‘supposition that the Brythons of the sixth 
century could have believed that they had lost: the 
isle of Britain, isa grotesque supposition. Until 
James I. and VI. crossed the borders it was not 
possible for anyone to lose the island.’’ 

The MSS. are pretty consistent in connecting 
Excidium with the title of the book, and they 
are all older than the time of JamesI. How 
the latter’s accession to the throne of England 
caused him or anyone else to lose the island of 
Britain, Mr. Anscombe does not explain. It 
would be truer to say that he gained the island. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that I 
have not yet ‘“‘come within the influence of 
the force of cumulative evidence” in Mr, 


Anscombe's letters. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 








AN ALLEGED VISIT OF BRUNETTO LATINO TO 
OXFORD. 
Dorney Wood, Bucks : Nov. 20, 1895. 

In his book on Henry the Navigator, Mr. 
Beazley quotes an account of a visit supposed 
to have been paid by Brunetto Latino to Roger 
Bacon at Oxford, on which occasion Brunetto 
is said to have made acquaintance for the first 
time with the mariner’s compass, which he 
afterwards described in his 7'résor (I. cxx.). 

The sole authority for this visit appears to 
be an alleged letter from Brunetto to Guido 





Cavalcanti, written from England before the 











completion of the Trésor (i.e., before 1266), 
Thor Sundby, in his book on the Life and Works 
of Brunetto Latino, states (in a note to which 
my attention was drawn by Dr. Garnett) that 
this letter was quoted by D’Avezac in the 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie (vol. xv., 
Paris, 1858), and reproduced a few years later 
by Thomas Wright in the preface to his edition 
of the De Naturis Rerum (London, 1863), 
D’Avezac derived his knowledge of it from the 


| Lettre sur l'invention de ta boussole (Paris, 1834) 


Anscombe from bringing this charge by the | 


| 





of J. Klaproth, who in his turn was indebted to 
an article in the Monthly Magazine (otherwise 
known as the British Register) of June, 1802, 
At this point, so far as I can gather, our in- 
formation ends, it being not even known who 
was the author of the article (entitled ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters”) 
in the Monthly Magazine in which the mention 
of Brunetto’s alleged letter occurs. According 
to Thor Sundby, D’Avezac, who evidently at 
one time believed in the genuineness of the 
letter, subsequently expressed his belief that it 
was apocryphal. Dr. Garnett informs me that 
he can find no mention of the circumstance of 
Brunetto’s visit in the very full work on Roger 
Bacon by M. Emile Charles. It would be 
interesting to know whut became of this 
pretended letter, and whether it is still in 
existence. 

Dr. Moore, who first pointed out to me the 
passage in Mr. Beazley’s book, suggests that 
this supposed visit of Brunetto Latino to Oxford 
may possibly have some bearing on the vexed 
question of Dante’s legendary visit to England 
and Oxford. It is to be hoped that sooner or 
later we may hear news of the letter itself. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Nov. 26, 1835. 

Mr. Torr says ‘“‘ Mr. Ridgeway has admitted 
now that Herodotus iii. 115 does question the 
existence of those islands.”” I never denied it. 
Mr. Torr has confused my position with that 
of M. Reinach. I never referred to the lan- 
guage of Herodotus. My words were: “I do 
not think he [Mr. Torr] is right in denying 
the existence of such islands merely because 
Herodotus knew nothing certain about them.” 
If Herodotus had declared emphatically in 
several passages that the Cassiterides did not 
exist, it would make no difference to my argu- 
ment. The point at issue between Mr. Torr 
and myself is: which (Herodotus or Strabo) is 
the best authority for the purpose of determining 
the existence of islands called Cassiterides in 
the Atlantic. Mr. Torr assails the credibility of 
Strabo because Herodotus denied the existence 
of such islands. Herodotus, living at Thurii in 
the fifth century, could know nothing certain 
about the islands, which the merchants of 
Gades concealed from the Romans so carefully 
that the latter only first gained access to them 
in Caesar’s time. Mr. Torr might as well quote 
the words of some medieval historian who 
doubted the existence of any continent in the 
west, to prove that a sixteenth-century ge0- 
grapher, writing with a knowledge of the dis- 
covery of America, was wrong in saying there 
were certain islands off the coast of Mexico. — 

Mr. Torr supports his attack on Strabo’s 
gross inaccuracy in confounding the Cassiterides 
with the tin mines on the mainland of Spain 
(‘No doubt Strabo took the Cassiterides for 
islands; but here, I think, he must have beet 
misled by an ambiguous use of ‘NS in the 
Phoenician language ”’) by clutching desperately 
to Strabo’s accuracy. He says that, because 
Strabo put the isiands ‘‘to the north of the 
*AprdBpwv Auhv,”’ they cannot be the islands nest 
Vigo. 

Mr. Torr is like the countryman who going 
to cut off the branch of a tree sat on it when 
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66), breath that Strabo, who knew perfectly well of 
rks (ihe tin mines on the mainland as well as on the 
ich islands, was so grossly inaccurate as to mistake 
chat (the islands for the mainland; and in the next 
the @breath he maintains that Strabo cannot be 
xv,, |vrong in fixing the [position of these same 
ater islands with respect to the mainland. 
ion § Now for the statement that Strabo made the 
63), Jblunder of considering the Cassiterides to be 
the islands because he did not know Phoenician 
334) accurately. 
it  cwomenpen Mr. _ Raw ouiyies a 
wise |well-known passage in Strabo (iii. 147), from 
302, which we know that his information on the 
in- [question was derived from the famous Stcic, 
who §Posidonius, who travelled in Western Europe 
Ex- §about 90 B.c. 
3”) fPosidonius says [in reference to Spain] that the 
tion § tinis not found on the surface, as many authors 
ling § have alleged, but is dug up, and that it is pro- 
y at ff duced among the barbarians above Lusitania, and 
the [also in islands called Cassiterides.’’ 
it it HB Posidonius, then, the traveller who visited 
that Bf Spain, is the authority for calling the Cassi- 
2 Of Bf terides islands ; and Mr. Torr’s bright idea that 
ger BH Strabo dabbled in Phoenician vanishes. 
be § Again, Mr. Torr wishing to show that Pliny 
this § knew nothing of such a trade, and that it had 
| in Bnever existed, quotes Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 347) : 
“ Pretiosissimum [plumbum] candidum, a Graecis 
the Ji appellatum cassiteron, fabuloeeque narratum in 
that Binsulas Atlantici maris peti, vitilibueque navigiis 
ford @ circumsutis corio advehi,” &c. 
xed Hilf Mr. Torr had been aware of another very 
and Bf famous passage in Pliny, he would have known 
ror B this does not refer to the tin trade with the 
Cassiterides, but that with Britain, in which he 
Es  f} is a believer, according to his first letter. 
Pliny (iv. 16) says: 
“Timaeus historicus a Britannis introrsus sex | 
135. dierum navigatione abesse dicit insulam Ictim 
tted [MS. Mictium], in qua candidum plumbum veniat, 
7 ad eam Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio circum- 
Me sutis navigare.”” 
hat There can be no doubt that this refers to the 
lan. § Ptitish trade, and the words “‘ vitilibus navigiis 
do corie circumsutis”’ link this passage to the one 
ing | quoted by Mr. Torr. If there is, then, any 
4 — force in Mr. Torr’s argument, it cuts against 
-* the existence of the British tin trade, in which 
_ he is a believer. 
not Witu1Am RinGEeway. 
rgu- 
De MORE’S “ UTOPIA,” 
ning St. Paul’s School : Dec. 10, 1895. 
sin While acknowledging the justice of much of 
ry of Dr. Murray’s criticism in the ACADEMY of last 
once Week, I venture to demur toit in one particular. 
ii in | M interpreting Robynson’s words, ‘‘a benche 
tain | Cueryd wyth grene torues,” as a translation of 
; of | More’s ‘‘scamno cespitibus herbeis constrato,” 
uly [| be agrees with my reviewer, who says that “in 
hem & ®%8ticultural Latin scamnuwm is used for a bank 
uote § earth, and so Burnet translates it.” Burnet’s 
who oe: ‘““We ... sat down on a green 
the ° 
ge0- Now, admitting that scamnwm is used for a 
dis- , or rather baulk, of earth, would so good 
here § ® Latinist as More have used cespitibus, in the 


: plural, for native greensward, or constrato for a 
bo’s § 2atural covering of turf? It is evidently in 


ides § this sense that Burnet takes it, and of this 
pain § *pparently Dr. Murray and my reviewer 
; for § *Pprove. I venture to think the usage of the 
yeen | *¥0 Latin words to be conclusive against this 
the § Meaning. A passage in Caesar's De Bello Civili 
tely § (Ui. 96) is a good illustration. Pompey’s camp 
ause § '8 there described as having, in sign of luxury, 
‘the § ‘“Tecentibus cespitibus tabernacula constrata.” 
nest This may afford a clue to the right interpreta- 
tion here. The bank on which the friends sat 

oing § ™ the artificial Dutch garden had been turfed, 


hen 
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pesawed it off by the trunk. He avers in one | as we should say. The woodcut in the 1518 


edition is evidence, at least, that the artist did 
not think a natural grassy bank could be meant 
by the terms of More’s description. 

Before leaving the subject, may I be allowed 
to thank Mr. James Gairdner for his ingenious 
and convincing solution of the difficulty 
occasioned by Robynson’s use of xxiiij. for 
More’s octoginta? My own carelessness there 
was inexcusable. 

J. H. Lupron. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LETTERS. 
Oxford: Dee. 9, 1895. 


On p. 62, vol. i., of the recently published 

vollection of Matthew Arnold’s Letters, there 
is one to Mrs. Forster headed ‘‘ Martigny, 
August 6, 1858.” In it he writes: 
‘‘TItis nearly a fortnight since Walrond and I 
started, and in ten days I hope to be at home 
again. . . . We have hitherto done just what 
we intended: Geneva, Bex and the Diablerets, 
Zermatt, and the Grand St. Bernard. The fates 
are against us to-day for the first time, for at 
this moment we ought to be on the Ool de Balme, 
and we are here kept to the house by good heavy 
Westmoreland rain.”’ 


This letter is followed by three to his wife from 
Vevey, August 28, Zermatt, September 1, and 
Hotel du Grand St. Bernard (presumably at 
Martigny), September 4, describing the same 
tour in Switzerland with Walrond. In the last 
he writes: ‘I will go on [with my narrative] 
from Chamouni, where we are going over the 
Col de Balme to-morrow.” 

It is evident that the letter dated August 6 
should follow this last letter and be dated 


September 5. 


On p. 66, describing the journey from Paris 


| to Geneva of August 26, he writes: ‘‘We had 


for companions a shaky old Englishman with 
a peevish wife, and a Genevese and his wife, 
very pleasant people, with whom we talked a 
great deal.” Lower down we read, ‘“‘ We 
dropped one Genevese friend at Bourg. . . . 
and went on alone with our two English.” 
Read ‘‘ our Genevese friends.” 

On p. 71, 1.8, ‘‘ Viss” should, of course, be 
“Visp.” The transcriber probably mistook p 
for the old-fashioned long s. 

C. 8. ADAMSON. 








“MY OWN FAIRY BOOK.” 

St. Andrews: Dec. 8, 1895. 
As your reviewer says, I ought to have 
mentioned in the’preface to My Own Fairy Book 
that the three tales which it contains had 
appeared separately before. I did not omit 
this fact with intent to deceive, but merely 
because I thought (as an unpopular author 
has no right to think) that what was so familiar 
to me would be familiar to the amateur of 
fairies. I shall do my best to repair the 
omission, which I observed, as usual, too late— 

when the book was published. 
A, LANG. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Dec. 15, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Was Shak- 
spere an Agnostic ? ” by Mr. J. Churton Collins. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Assisi and its Saint,” by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
Monpay, Dec. 16, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Early 
Norman Churches,” by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture,‘* Mechanical 
Road Carriages,”’ III., by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont. 
8p.m. Aristotelian : ‘‘ Anselm’s Ontological Proof 
of the;Existence of God,”” by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb. 
8 p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects: 
**Graeco-Phoenician Architecture in Cyprus,” by Dr. 
Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Tvuespay, Dec. 17, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Jamaica in 
the Past and Present,” by Mr. Frank Cundall. 
5 p.m. Statistical: “* A National System of Notifica- 
tion and Registration of Sickness,” by Dr. Arthur 








Newsholme. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Design and por 5 
of Centrifugal Fans,”” by Messrs, H. Heenan and 


Gilbert. 
8 p.m. Toynbee Library Readers’ Union : ‘* Thack- 
ee P| Mr, W. J. Ca 
' .m. 


Zoological: “‘ The Classification of the 

Moths of the Sub-families Sch dri and Cramb 
of the Family Pyralidae,” by Mr. G. F. Hampson; 
** Caenolestis, a still-existing Survivor of the Epanorthidas 
of Ameghino, and the Representative of a New Family of 
Recent Marsupials,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; “ The 
Sensory and Ampullary Canals of Chimaera,” by Mr. 
Walter E. Collinge; ‘The Fossil Crinoid Uintacrirus,” 
by Mr. F. A. Bather. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 18,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Machines 
for Composing Letter-press Printing Surfaces,” by 
Mr. John Southward. 

8p.m. Geological : ‘‘ The Tertiary Basalt-Plateaux 
of North-Western Europe,” by Sir Archibald Geikie ; 
“The British Silurian Species of acidaspis,’”’ by Mr. 
Philip Lake. 

8p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ Some of the Differences 
between Fogs, as related to the Weather Systems which 
accompany them,” by Mr. Robert H. Scott: “ Analysis 
of Greenwich Barometrical Observations from 1879 to 
1890, with special reference to the Declination of the 
Sun and Moon,”’ by Major H. E. Rawson; ‘* Meteoro- 
logical Observations taken at Mojanga, Madagascar,’”’ 
by Mr. Stratton C, Knott. 

THurspDay, Dec. 19, 5 p.m. Historical: ‘‘ Early Christian 
Travel before the Crusades,” by Mr. C. Raymond 
Beazley. 

6p.m. London Institution: Travers Lecture, ‘* Tho 
Present Position of British Protectorates in East 
Africa,” by Mr. Donald Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “A Revision of the Genus 
Vanilla,” by Mr. R. A. Rolfe; ‘‘ The Cephalopoda col- 
lected during the Voyage of H.M.S. Jnavestigator,”’ by 
Mr. E. 8. Goodrich. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Discussion, “The Constitution 
of Terpenes and Camphor’’; ‘‘ Derivatives of Dimethy- 
laniline,’’ by Miss Evans. 





SCIENCE. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
Methods and Processes. By James Mark 
Baldwin. (Macmillans.) 


THERE are many points of view from which 
this book might be regarded. It deals 
with questions of philosophy, psychology, 
biology, education. Its main subject is the 
‘‘ possible synthesis of the current biological 
theory of organic adaptation with the 
infant’s development.” From whatever 
point of view we look at the book, it is 
a noteworthy production. The attention 
which is claimed for infant psychology is 
justified. As Prof. Baldwin has pointed 
out, the old “faculty” psychology has 
given way to functional psychology, and 
that means the recognition of development. 

‘* Development is a process of involution 
as well as evolution, and the elements coms 
to be hidden under the forms of complexity 
which they build up.” Then Prof. Bald- 
win states the points of especial importance 
in the study of child psychology as bearing 
on adult psychology. 

(1) The child’s presentations or memories 
are direct: the adult apprehends through 
concentration of attention. The child is 
spontaneous: the adult reserved in ex- 
pression of feeling, his feelings are com- 
plex, perhaps calculated and self-conscious. 

(2) ** The study of children is generally the 
only means of testing the truth of our 
mental analyses. If we decide that a certain 
complex product is due to a union of simpler 
mental elements, then we may appeal to 
the proper period of child-life to see the 
union taking place. The range of growth is 
so enormous from the infant to the adult, and 
the beginnings of the child’s mental life are so 
low in the scale in the matter of instinctive 
and mental endowment, that there is hardly a 
question of analysis now under debate which 
may not be tested by this method.” 

(3) The physical organism of the infant 
is relatively simple, and in some cases serves 
tas a court of appeal against theoretical 
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explanations of the order of development 
of certain powers of mind. 

(4) The experimental method as to the 
senses, &c., is more available for children 
than for adults. 

Prof. Baldwin can make very clever 
analyses of phenomena of child-life. For 
instance, his account of the growth of the 
idea of personality in the child is described 
by saying that other people are to the 
child (1) objects, (2) projects, (3) subjects, 
(4) ejects. By these terms he describes 
children as representing other people as 
(1) material objects, affecting favourably or 
otherwise the child’s sensations. (2) These 
objects, regarded in due relation, and 
thought of as external, are “ projects ””— 
‘*personal projects.” (3) His own actions, 
largely imitative, and due to his ‘“ pro- 
jective environment,” in which he is an 
object of interest, bring him to the stage 
of a “‘subject.” (4) The recognition of 
others as subjects like himself makes them 
“‘ ejects” or social fellows. 

ln this work of observation, from which 
is reached such a generalisation of stages 
as given in this instance, Prof. Baldwin 
shows great skill. To the teacher these 
sections are of special importance. It 
would be of great value if the observa- 
tions on children, which Prof. Baldwin has 
indexed separately, were published in a 
separate small volume. The results which 
he has obtained are most iateresting ; but of 
even greater value to the teacher would be 
the insight into the methods of observation 
and interpretation which a trained observer 
shows in developing his positions. 

An instance of Prof. Baldwin’s method is 
his inquiry into the origin of right-handed- 
ness. After discussing one or two current 
theories, statistics of experiments are given 
of a child from the fifth to the ninth month 
of its age, from which it appears that in 
reaching for colours and other objects, at 
longer and shorter distances and in un- 
symmetrical directions, out of 2187 experi- 
ments, 577 times the infant reached out 
with the right hand, 568 times with the 
left, and 1,042 times with both hands. But 
by placing the object a further distance it 
was found that the right hand was very 
much more—almost entirely — preferred. 
So, too, the intensifying of the colour 
stimulus increased the right-handed prefer- 
ence. A distinct preference for the right 
hand in violent efforts in reaching became 
noticeable in the seventh and eighth months. 

In accounting for the phenomena, Prof. 

Baldwin points out that there is little, 
evidence that the lower animals are dextral 
in their functions. Here, concisely put, is 
his position : 
** Admitting the known results as to the control 
of the two halves of the muscular system by the 
opposite brain hemispheres respectively ; admit- 
ting, further, that the motor speech function is 
performed by the hemisphere which controls 
the stronger side of the body and is adjacent 
to the motor arm centre in that hemisphere ; 
and admitting, finally, that the speech function 
is one in which the animals have little share— 
all these admissions lead us at once to the view 
that there is a fundamental connexion between 
the rise of speech and the rise of right-handed- 
ness. 


In short, right-handedness is, like speech, a 


| form of expression. ‘It is a form of ex- 
pressive differentiation of movement. It 
preceded speech, which is a further and 
more complex form of differentiation and 
adaptation.” Prof. Baldwin, in an appendix, 
quotes from reports on the North American 
Indians to show that the right hand is pre- 
dominant in their “sign lan .” He 
thence suggests that probably in prehistoric 
times the right hand was the ‘“‘ expressive” 
member. 

Such are the contents of one of the 
chapters of this book. But Prof. Baldwin 
also suggestively attacks the problem of 
infants’ movements in drawing and in 
handwriting. He deals exhaustively with 
suggestion and its great branch, imitation, 
inquires into the origins of memory and 
imagination, thought and emotion, and 
gives a careful analysis of the rise of 
volition in the child. He raises the problems 
of the beginnings of speech and of song. 
Finally, he submits his statement of the 
theory of habit and accommodation in the 
infant and in the race. 

In all this task Prof. Baldwin accom- 
plishes two ends. He summarises what has 
been previously written, and he goes on 
to add stimulating suggestions and inqui- 
ries of his own. The book is not properly 
a unity. It deals with what has not yet 
become a thoroughly organised science. 
It will itself prepare readers for further 
investigations and discoveries in the same 
direction. It cannot fail to stimulate ex- 
perimental psychologists. 

But why are there not more experimental 
psychologists? Why is the science looked 
upon as if it were occult? All teachers, 
and indeed all parents, have to be experi- 
mental child-psychologists. Why should 
they not be conscious instead of unconscious 
investigators ; careful and continuous, instead 
of casual, observers? Why should they 
not know something of the scientific methods 
and processes, rather than trust to restricted, 
empirical knowledge? In other words, 
why should not teachers and parents gud 
teachers and parents be expected to know 
something about the nature of children’s 
minds, the methods and processes of their 
working? If the intelligent teachers and 
parents knew what has been done in this 
research, they would soon be attracted by 
interest to watch and help far more effec- 
tively their own children’s mental growth, 
and in thousands of cases to add observa- 
tions of great value for the future progress 
of child psychology. 

Many parents would welcome an authori- 
tative circular from professional psycholo- 
gists stating the points on which obervations 
are wanted; but the filling up of such 
tables is not quite simple. Prof. Baldwin 
has written a short section on ‘ How to 
observe Children’s Imitations.” This 
appeared in the Century Magazine for 
December, 1894. It is a pity this cannot 
be reprinted as a small pamphlet—an 
educational tract—and scattered broadcast. 
In it we find the following passage, and I 
know no better call to parents and teachers 
to the study of Prof. Baldwin’s own book 
than to quote it : 

“You parents can bé of no use whatever to 





\ psychologists—to say nothing of the actual 











damage you may be to the children—unley 
you know your babies through and through, 
Especially the fathers! They are willing ty 
study everything else. They know every corner 
of the house familiarly, and what is done in it, 
except the nursery. A man labours for his 
children ten hours a day, gets his life insured 
for their support after his death; and yet he 
lets their mental growth, the formation of their 
characters, the evolution of their personality, 
go on by absorption—if no worse—from con- 
mon, vulgar, imported, and changing, often 
immoral, attendants! Plato said the State 
should train the children, and added that the 
wisest man should rule the State. This is to 
say that the wisest man should tend his 
children! Hugo gives us in Jean Valjean and 
Cosette a picture of the true paternal relation- 
ship. We have a certain group of studies 

ed the humanities, and it is right. But the 
best school in the humanities for every man is 
in his own house.” 

Foster Watson. 








THREE PERSIAN LAPIDARIES. 


Wits the object of ascertaining the extent of 
mineralogical knowledge in Persia during the 
middle ages, I have lately been translating 
three Persian treatises on precious stones —viz,, 
Tansiik-ndémah, by Nasir ed-diu Tisi; Rasélah 
i javadhir i sultdni, by Muhammad B. Mansiir; 
and Rasdlah dar ma’rifut i javdhir, ty Tbn al 
Mubarak Muhammad al Kazvini. After com- 
pleting the translation of the Z'ansiik-ndmah, I 
commenced to translate the treatise of Muhan- 
mad B. Mansir, who, as I had already found 
out, was not so early a writer as we had been 
led to believe; and seeing that the greater part 
of the work coincided almost word for word 
with the Tansiik nadmah, I began to suspect 
that Muhammad B. Mansir was not the original 
author which he describes himself to be in his 
preface; and, referring to the third treatise, 
that by Ibn al Mubarak, I found conclusive 
evidence on this point. 

I used for my translation of the Tansiik- 
némah two copies in my possession and the 
copy acquired by the British Museum in 1889 
(Suppl. List Pers. MSS., No. 2864); for that of 
Muhammad B. Mansiir’s treatise [ had the use 
of four copies, three in my possession and une 
in the British Museum (Add. 23,565, Taylor 
Collection) ; of Ibn al Mubirak’s work I had 
only one copy, which I acquired in 1888. 

Nasir ed-din 7'isi (Abii Ja’far Muhammad 
B. Hasan) was born at Tis, February 17, 1201, 
wrote the Tansi#k-némah between 1257 and 
1265, and died June 25, 1274. He was chief 
astronomer to Hulakii Khan (died February §, 
1265), founder of the great observatory at 
Marigha, author of the Akhldk i Ndsiri (a 
treatise on ethics), the Z/j-i likhdni (astronomical 
tables), and other philosophical and astro- 
nomical works. In the Tunsiik-ndmah, & 
treatise on precious stones, gems, metals, and 
various valuable vegetable substances, he fre- 
quently quotes Abu Raihiin (Abi Rai/ia 
Muhammad B. Ahmad al Birdni, born 973, 
died 1048), and probably took most of his 
knowledge on mineralogy aud precious stones 
from that writer. : 

In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Library 0/ 
Tippoo Sultan ef Mysore, by Ch. Stewart (Cam- 
bridge, 1809, p. 95), the date of Muhammad B. 
Mansiir’s treatise is given as AD. 1300. 
Hamwer-P (Mines de (Orient, vi., P» 
126), Fliigel (Cat. Arab. Turk. Pers., Vienns, 
1865, ii., p. 516), and Dr. Rieu (British Museum 
Cat. Pers. MSS., p. 464) thought that the work 
was written A.H. 700 (1300-1). They were 10 
doubt misled by a clerical error in their copies, 
for one of the epithets given by the author 
to the king, for whose son he wrote, is, “The 
promised one of the previous century,” where 
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the word “‘ previous” is expressed by sdbikah ; 
but the British Museum copy, and probably the 
others, have sdbi’ah, the ‘‘ seventh,” instead of 
sdbikah, and the epithet was read as meaning 
“the promised one of the seventh hundred,” 
hence A.H. 700. Dr. Rieu seems to have some 
doubts as to this date, for he points out that 
the author speaks of Ghizin Khan, the Moghul 
King of Persia, who died a.H. 703, as a king of 
the past, and that therefore the date must be 
later than 700; but it is curious that neither he 
nor the other learned Orientalists identified the 
prince for whom Muhammad B. Mansiir wrote. 
Hammer here caused further confusion by mis- 
translating another of the epithets given by 
the author to the king—viz., ‘‘reviver of the 
glories of the reign of the Abbasside Caliphs,” 
which he rendered ‘‘ a member of the family of 
Abbas.” The author states in his preface that 
he wrote the treatise by desire of Abu’l Fath 
Khalil Bahadur Sultan, the son of Sultén Abu’n 
Nasr Hasan Bahadur ‘han, and before begin- 
ning his description of precious stones cites 
these two princes, father and son, as the two 
most precious jewels then in existence. This 
Sultan Hasan Khan is the more familiar Hasan 
Beg or Uzun (the long) Hasan, of the Ak- 
Koinli (White-sheep) or Biyenderi Dynasty, 
who reigned over a great part of Persia, died 
January 5, 1478, and was succeeded by his son 
Abu’l Fath Khalil, who died July 15, 1478. 
As Hasan was living when the treatise was 
written, its date must be anterior to 1478; and 
as Khalil is spoken of as the jewel next in 
value to the reigning sovereign, he must have 
been the recognised successor to the throne. 
Khalil was probably not recognised as successor 
before the revolt of his elder brother, Oghurli 
Muhammad, against his father in 1470, or, 
perhaps, not until Oghurlii Muhammad’s death 
in 1475; and the date of Mukammad B. Man- 
sir’s book is therefore between 1470 and 1478, 
and not 1300.* . 

The treatise on precious stones by Ibn al 
Mubarak al KXazvini, entitled Rasdlah dar 
ma’ rifat 1 javahir, was written between 1514 
and 1520 for Sultan Salim I. (died September 
21, 1520). From this author we gain conclu- 
sive information on Nasir ed-din’s Tansik- 
nimah and Muhammad B. Manstir’s Rasélah. 
He states in his preface : 


‘Various treatises on precious stones have been 
written, but the best is the Persian one of the late 
Amir Sadr ed-din Shirazi, which he translated by 
order of the late Suléin Khalil from the Arabic 
treatise of the TJiisi philosopher; in this treatise 
the Amir gives a detailed description of the precious 
stones, but omits many of their medicinal proper- 
ties, their beneficial or injurious effects on the 
human body, the manner of using them properly 
for curing special diseases and complaints, and 
also does not mention some of the specific proper- 
ties of precious stones given in Tifashi’s treatise, 
probably because he did not happen to possess a 
copy of it, and therefore I, Ibn al Mubdrak 
Muhammad al Kazvini, one of the late Amir’s 
pupils, | write this treatise . - for Sultan 


~ 


im.’ 

The Awir Sadr ed-din Shirazi here mentioned, 
in full, Amir Sadr ed-din Muhammad B. Mir 
Ghiyath ed-din Mansir Shirazi, translator of the 
Tisi philosopher’s (Nasir ed-din) treatise on 
precious stones (TJansiik-ndmah), is thus the 
same person as the Muiammad B. Mansir, 
author of the Rasdlah i javdhir i sultdni; this 
Rasdlah, until now supposed to be an original 





* Oghurli Mufammad joined the Ottoman 
Turks in an. 874 (1469-70), and married a 
daughter of Sultan Muiammad II. The Jehén 
Ard states that shortly before Hasan Beg’s death 
the news of his eldest son’s death reached Tabriz, 
where Hasan Beg then was, but from Venetians 
(Angiolello and Zeno), then resident in Persia, we 
Jearn that Oghurl(ii Mujammad (Gurlumameth and 
Unghermaumet they call him) was enticed to 
Tabriz and strangled by his father in 1475. 





work composed in 1300, is a translation of 
Nasir ed-din Tiisi’s Tansiik-némah, and"made 
between 1470 and 1478 for Sultan Khalil; and 
Ibn al Mubarak’s treatise is a revised edition of 
Sadr ed-din Muhammad B. Manastir’s rasdlah, 
with a longer preliminary discourse and some 
additions from Tifashi (died 1253-4) on the 
medicinal properties of precious stones. Muiam- 
mad B. Mansiir, to whom many writers, justly 
as they thought, ‘‘accorded the honour of 
having been the first since Pliny to compose a 
really scientific and systematic treatise upon 
this branch of mineralogy,” and who was con- 
sidered ‘‘to have anticipated by many cen- 
turies the founders in Europe of the modern 
science in several of their supposed discoveries ” 
(King), &c., is therefore only a translator of 
— ed-din, who wrote two centuries before 
im. 

I have not seen the original Arabic text of 
the Tansiik-ndmah, and cannot judge of the 
value of Mudammad B. Mansiir’s translation ; 
but by comparing the text of the rasdlah with 
that of the Persian Tansiik-némah I find that 
Muiammad B. Manstir, in order to bring the 
work up to date, has added some extracts from 
authors later than Nasir ed-din and altered 
the prices of precious stones. 

The three copies of the Tansiik-ndmah which 
I have seen are a Persian translation of the 
original text without any additions. We do 
not know when this translation was made; one 
of my copies is dated A.H. 973 (1565-6), the 
yar and the British Museum copy are without 

ate. 

Muhammad B, Mansiir, Amir Sadr ed-din, 
was born in 1415, and died, slain by the suc- 
cessors of Hasan Beg, whom he served, in 
A.H. 903 (1497-8). 

A. Houttm-ScHINDLER. 

Teheran: Oct. 16, 1895. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AparT from reviews, most of which happen 
to be of foreign books—or, at least. of books 
not written by Englishmen—the December 
number of the Classical Review (David Nutt) 
contains several original articles. Mr. J. 
Donovan—who now gives his address at 
Stonyhurst College—concludes his lively series 
of papers entitled ‘‘German Opinion on Greek 
Jussives.” His subject is really a demonstra- 
tion that the function of the aorist is ‘ con- 
cluded action,” which was before supported by 
the analogy of the Slavonic languages, and 
now by the traditions of the Alexandrine 
grammarians as preserved in Modern Greek. 
Prof. Pelham supplies a new explanation of 
the passage in Tacitus (Ann. 11, 23), which 
describes the admission into the senate by 
Claudius of the chiefs of Gallia Comata. His 
argument is that their previous disqualification 
was not special, but extended equally to 
natives of Italy, whose ancestors had for 
generations been Roman citizens. Mr. Warde 
Fowler discusses another interesting question : 
whether the wife of the Flamen Dialis 
was necessarily the priestess of Juno— 
involving the further question: whether, 
before the influence of Greek ideas was 
felt in Italy, there was any distinct ten- 
dency at Rome to group the gods in family 
relations. Prof. Robinson Ellis contributes 
three geographical notes on Propertius; Prof. 
P. J. Mayor concludes his critical notes on the 
‘*Stromateis ”’ of Clement of Alexandria, book 
viii. being ignored as ry belonging to 
a different treatise; and Mr. J. Wood Brown 
also concludes his list of variants in the 
Florence MS. of Nonius. Among the reviews 
we may specially mention that by Mr. D. B. 
Monro of the second hymn with musical 
notation found by the French in their excava- 
tion of Delphi. And we notice that Mr. 





F. G. Kenyon incidentally records his opinion, 
based upon ‘‘ the immense increase of material 
for the palaeography of the first two cen- 
turies,” that the MS. of the ’Aé@nvafwy TMoAdrreia 
must have been written about 100 A.D, 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN Socrery.—(Monday, November 18.) 


Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, president, in the chair.— 
A resolution was p expressing the regret of the 
society at the loss by death of Mr, E. H. Rhodes, 
an old member and former officer.—A paper was 
read by Mr. E. C. Benecke on “ What is meant by 
the a priori Element in Knowledge?” The term 
a priori is very variously defined. Thus, according 
to Mr. Bosanquet, the differentia of the @ priori is, 
that it be “inferred from knowledge other than 
itself,’ while, according to Kant, it is, that it be 
entirely independent of any kind of experience. 
The question, “Is there @ priori element in know- 
ledge? If so, what is it?” will therefore be very 
different according as we use the term in the one 
sense or the other. Without attempting to answer 
this question, the reader gave as his purpose the 
consideration (1) what may be meant by the term, 
and (2) whether so to define the @ priori us (with 
Kant) to exclude from it all that is due to experience 
of any kind whatever, gives us the question in its most 
desirable form. In every case of the acquisition of 
knowledge, one of the conditions is the knowledge 
we possessed before the acquisition and our state of 
mind with regard to it. This previous state of the 
mind with the whole of its contents, so far as they 
relate to the matter in hand, may be called the 
prius, in distinction to the corresponding state after 
the acquisition, which may be called the posterius. 
The knowledge acquired may be named prworic and 
posterioric, according as the one condition or the 
other is distinguished. The distinction between 
prioric and posterioric knowledge appears to be much 
less fundamental than that which is usually drawn 
between a priori and a posterior? knowledge, parti- 
cularly if, with Kant, we hold that necessity is a 
property, and an exclusive property, of the former. 
And if we consider that the posterius of one inference 
becomes the prius of the next, so that a conclusion 
may be prioric, though drawn from premises which 
were obtained posteriorically, the prioric and 
posterioric seem to have no connexion with Kant’s 
a priori and a posteriori, But this is not really so ; 
for all necessary truth, in whatever way we define 
necessity, belongs to the prioric, and (with the excep- 
tion of the original knowledge, independent of all 
experience, if any such exists) all the prioric is 
‘inferred from knowledge other than itself ’’—i.e., 
a priori in Mr. Bosanquet’s sense of the term. The 
prioric thus forms a kind of bridge between Kant’s 
and Mr. Bosanquet’s meaning of a priori. Taking 
the prioric as a genus, we may form the following 
series of species and sub-species—viz. (1) The 
universal; and (2) the necessary part of the 
prioric; and (3) original necessary knowledge 
(Kant’s @ priori), if any such exists. We 
may call that a@ priori knowledge which is 
derived from any of these classes. Whether it 
is desirable to exclude from the definition of a priori 
all that is due to experience of any kind must 
depend on the object in view. For most questions 
of metaphysics or psychology it will probably be 
most convenient to define it in Kant's sense; while 
for those on the genesis and conditions of know- 
ledge, or on the processes of the acquisition of any 

articular knowledge or their validity, it will be 
better to understand the term either as denoting the 
whole of the necessary part of the prioric or the 
whole of its universal part, according as the one 
distinction or the other is of most importance for 
the matter in hand.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


Currton SHaxsrrre Socrery.—(Salurday, Nov. 30.) 


Arruur 8. Way, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—After reviewing the career of John Marston, Mr. 
Way, in a paper on ‘ Marston’s Poems and 
Satires,”’ said that in Marston’s works we find 
three very distinct : the romantic, of which 
the sole example is ‘‘ Pygmalion’s Image’’; the 
satirical, or, rather, vituperative, comprising the 
Satires and the ‘ Scourge of Villainy’’; and 
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the dramatic, comprising tragedy, comedy, = everlasting oblivion,’”’ it is clear that Marston 


marque. We are not surprised to find the 
work of a young man of twenty purely imitative. 
** Pygmalion ’’ drew its inspiration from ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’”’ which had appeared five years before. 
It is Shakspere-and-water; the lines run 
smoothly and the rhymes are correct, but there 
is no inspiration such as appears in fitful flashes 
through his pluys ; there is, indeed, a certain glow, 
but it is ot the flesh, not of the spirit. Ina 
passage in Satire VI. of the ‘‘ Scourge of Villainy ”’ 
we find him claiming, with dubious sincerity, 
that ‘* Py ion’’ was written to bring discredit 
(by a reductio ad absurdum we may presume) on 
an amorous species of poetry which had attained 
some vogue. There is nothing in the poem itself, 
or in its introductory invocation to ‘‘ Good 
Opinion,’ or in the dedicatory lines ‘‘ To his 
Mistress,’’ which countenance this contention ; 
but we do find some fifty lines appended to it in 
which the author seems to anticipate adveree criti- 
cism by sneering at himself, which he sarcastically 
entitles ‘‘The Author in Praise of his Precedent 
Poem,’’ But this, besides its suspicious appear- 
ance of being an afterthought, inserted when 
‘** Pygmalion ’’ was issued in one volume with the 
Satires, does not, at most, imply that he designed 
the poem as a moral rebuke to the admirers of 
** Venus and Adonis,’”’ ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” and 
the like, but only that he deprecated being taken 
seriously—that he was conscious of the literary, 
rather than of the moral, defects of his production. 
This dieclaimer was certainly not accepted by his 
graver contemporaries, since, in the next year 
(1599), Archbishop Whitgift included ‘‘ Pygma- 
lion ’’ in a holocaust of works of corrupting 
tendency. If one thing more than another could 
make us doubt the sincerity of his denial with 
respect to ‘‘ Pygmalion,’ it would be the vigour of 
his protestations with respect to his Satires. 
He wou'd have us believe him inspired by 
all the saeva indignatio of a Juvenal; by the 
jealousy for righteousness of a Hebrew prophet. 
But when we come to wade through these 
diatribes, with their wearisome iteration of scandal 
and libel, with their eternal raking of muck-heaps, 
with their pictures of a world where all is un- 
redeemed uncleanness, gluttony, greed and 
foppery, when at every turn we have forced upon 
us the personal animus of the writer, who is for 
ever snapping and snarling at the heels of rivals, 
we must needs make large deductions from his 
own claims. The Satires and the Scourge read 
like the work of a young man whe, conscious of 
some talent, was eager to make all possible literary 
capital out of the social scandals of a great city, 
and who was troubled by no ecruples as to the use 
he made of floating gossip and tavern mare’s-nests, 
who exaggerated and multiplied instances till it 
seems as if London was then one sink of corrup- 
tion, where man’s honour aud woman’s chastity 
found no place. We incline to aseent to the 
indictment of that anonymous author of ‘‘ The 
Whipping of the Satire,’’ who in his preface takes 
Marston to task. The  versification seems 
designedly uncouth. Whatever allowance be 
made for peculiarities of Elizabethan accentuation, 
or pronunciation of syllables now suppressed, 
many of his lines still resist all attempts to make 
them scan. As his metres run sm-othly enough in 
** Pygmalion,’’ and when he chooses, in his plays, 
we are driven to the conclusion that he assumed 
this uncouthness as a feature, in his view, 
appropriate to his subject and the high-wrought 
emotion which, as he pretends, stirred him. Though 
for us these productions are hardly readable, and 
the allusions generally unintelligible, they were by 
no means literary failures then. We might almost 
say that this young man of twenty-two woke up 
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was resent very y any 0! 
rivals to hasten the doom that he bad invoked, and 
which he probably thought was deserved yet more 
by them. A bitter feud with Hall, a satirist as 
uncouth and chaotic as himself, arose from a 
scurvy trick played by the latter. Immediately 
after the publication of ‘‘ Pygmalion,’”” Hall wrote 
an epigram on its author, which he was shabby 
enough to contrive to paste into every copy of 
‘* Pygmalion’? which came to tbe booksellers at 
Cambridge. Marston flew at Hall like a dog 
whose bone has been snatched by another 
cur, and thenceforth the air was loud with their 
snarlings and yelpings. Such stomach for fight 
had Marston that he must needs assail Ben 
Jonson. But he had better have left him alone. 
In a personal encounter brawny Ben “‘ beat him 
and took his pistol from him,’”’ and in the Poetaster 
he pulveri him and ‘‘damned him to ever- 
fame.’”” Probably Marston was not sorry 
to be reconciled to the giant, to whom we find him 
dedicating his play of ‘*‘ The Malcontent” (1604 
in very complimentary terms ; while in ** Eastw 
Ho!” next year they seem to have amicably 
collaborated. The truce, however, was brief. No 
truce could be otherwise with so touchy, truculent, 
and conceited a writer as Marston. So through 
ten tempestuous years he strutted, and fretted, and 
declaimed, and then turned his back finally on 
satirical drama, and amid the incredulous 
wonder of playwright and actor, and the Homeric 
laughter of ‘‘ the tribe of Ben,” ap on & 
totally new stage as a pastor of the Ohurch of 
England. In 1631 he resigned his living of 
Ohristchurch, and in 1634 was laid beside his 
father, as Wood tells us, ‘‘in the church 
belonging to the Temple, in the suburbs of 
London, under the stone which hath on it 
Oblivioni Sacrum.’’—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in 
** A Consideration of ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ ”’ 
said that it is difficult to give a general view of 
the play, because it is difficult to take 
it quite seriously : the tragedy so often provokes a 
smile, the comedy so often provokes a yawn, and 
the pathos so often resolves itself into bathos. It 
may be likened to what is technically called ‘‘ crazy 
patchwork.”” To the uninitiated, it may be 
explained that this particular kind of patchwork 
would convey to the superficial (masculine) in- 
tellect the impression that a number of fragments 
of materials of every imaginable shape and colour 
had been shaken by a maniac out of a bag, and 
had been allowed to settle permanently where they 
fell ; that they had afterwards been joined together 
by frankly obvious devices, and then decorated 
with stars, spiders, feathers, and demons in curious 
workmanship ; hideous incongruities being finally 
introduced here and there to obviate any suspicion 
of design. For an illustration of dramatic crazy 
patchwork we need look no farther than the begin- 
ning of Act i., consisting of ——— questions, 
flimsy witticisms, and high-sounding extravagances. 
Can we imagine Marston himself taking such a 
scene seriously? ‘Through the din of rushing 
words, now rising to the loftiest altitude of 
dramatic h bole, and anon sinking to jokes, 
grotesque or feeble, it is a real labour to track the 
sinuous course of the narrative. This is more 
especially the case since, when, after a tragic scene, 
we begin te think we are fairly on the track, we 
are suddenly pulled up short by finding two or 
three pages of utterly irrelevant low comedy before 
us, oncompletion of which we have lost the tail of 
the story. An initia) difficulty is, that the begin- 
ning is *‘ non est,’’ or, at any rate, is kept back to 
serve as an opening to a second Py, where it 
could have been perfectly well dispensed with. 





and found himself famous. Meres, in his Palladis 
Tamia, published in 1598, the very year of the 
appearance of Marston’s Satires, reckons him 
among the foremost English satirists The | 
roughly, eavagely drawn portraits which crowded | 
them were fitted to originals by the readers, and | 
the book seems to have had for a short time | 
as great a vogue as some of the scandalous 
memoirs of the nineteenth century. Some 
of the portraits have touches which, even 
in the balance of clauses, remind us of 
Pope so far as a dung-fork can remind as 
of arapicr. Whatever whim may havo prompted | 

to dedicate his last 


Satires ‘ to! 


This story of hide-and-seek in the psy is not 
redeemed from poverty either by the charm of the 
chief personages or by marked skill in delineation 
of character. The hero is trulya Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance ; and he is a man dependent 
on father, friend, and even wife, for a sufficient 
supply of courage to live out his life to the end! 


| His affianced wife was made of nobler stuff. She 


is a sentimental young creature, with warm 
affections anda =~ yay om oe Indeed, 
we tire somew of her y recurrent 
cuckoo-note, ‘‘ Ay me!”’ t she is better than 
that; she is a very loyal Icver, and knows how to 
apportion her repulees to her unwelcome suitors — 





a snub direct for the one, and a little womanly 
pleading with the other. The villain of the play 
is a villain — very, very black, except where he 
is red. His niece, Rossaline, a young lady of un- 
fettered thought and speech, is one of those whose 
intense enthusiasm for their own concerns blunts 
their sensibilities to the perception of baseness in 
others, and mskes them easily friends with all the 
world, except those who interfere in any way with 
their own enjoyment. Andrugio is good, but 
heavy. His speeches contain many fine thoughts, 
but the general setting of them is heavy and in- 
effective. Felice is labelled ‘‘a shrewd cont:m- 
plative cynic’’ ; but unless cynicism means a keen 
insight into the realities hidden under the mask of 
vulgar buffoonery, affectation, and humbug of all 
kinds, he is surely misnamed. Marston’s literary 
style as exemplified in this play must not pass 
without a word to itself. Whatever may be its 
merits or demerits, it is a style of itself; and it 
can hardly be denied that, though some of the 
thoughts are noble and good, the style of their 
presentment is turgid, hyperbolical, inharmonious, 
and with strings of verse and prose in 
alien tongues which, far from giving a literary 
air |to the whole, have the grotesque effect of 
acrobatic tumblings. Was ever anything written 
to which the adjective ‘‘ turgid’ could be more 
justly applied than to Antonio’s account of his 
shipwreck given to Mellida at her father’s court ? 
And as for hyperbole, take the same young gentle- 
man’s description of a sea-fight : 

** A fight at sea. 
As horrid as the hideous day of doom, 
In which the cea hath swoln with Genoa’s blood 
And made spring-tides with the warm reeking 


re 
That gushes from out our galley’s scupper-holes.” 


Examples of inharmonious Janguage might be 
culled from every page, and the polyglot excres- 
cences need no specifying. The most absurd, surely, 
is the one concluding Mellida’s final love ecstacy. 
—Miss Julia Gillard reported on the ‘‘ Musical 
Allusions in ‘Antonio and Mellida,’ ”’ calling special 
attention : (1) tothe difference between Elizabethan 
and Victorian cornets, and between a flourish and 
a synnet sounded by them ; (2) to the signification 
of descant and ground, division, minnikin, mean, 
ela, and pricksong; (3) to the universal cultiva- 
tion of music in Marston’s time ; (4) to the devotion 
of the musicians of the period to harmony and 
counterpoint. 





FINE ART. 

SOME BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Abriss der Kunstgeschichte des Alterthums; 
By Gustav Ebe. (Diisseldorf: Schwann. 
This is a large and handsome volume, excel- 
lently printed and well illustrated. In the 
preface the author states that ‘the illustra- 
tions relating to the pre-classical periods of 
art are for the most part taken from the great 
work of Perrot and Chipiez.” It would have 
been truer to say that not only the illustrations 
but the matter also is borrowed from that monu- 
mental work. Dr. Ebe is a compiler and not 
an original investigator, and he lacks not only 
the charm of style but also the genius and 
profound learning of Prof. Perrot. The result 
is a want of accuracy which has sometimes led 
him into very curious mistakes. Thus, on 
pages 316, 317, he has turned the French pre- 
positions de and @ into parts of Hebrew names, 
and gravely informs us that there are Jewish 
seals which are inscribed with the names of 
“D’Obadyahu,” ‘De MHananyahu,” and 
** A’Molokziph”’! The ‘“ A’Molokchif,” which 
he adds, does not exist. His references to 
authorities are singularly meagre, and the value 
of them may be judged of from the fact that 
he transforms Hincks into ‘‘Hink,” and 
Henderson into “‘ Hinderson.” His knowledge 
of Oriental art and discovery is limited by the 
date of publication of Prof. Perrot’s volumes; and 
accordingly he knows nothing of Prof. Petrie’s 
discoveries at Tel el-Amarna, in the Fayyim 
and elsewhere, in spite of their overwhelming 
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importance for Egyptian archaeology, or of the 
Seiweiee made by the Americans in Baby- 
lonia. Equally unknown to him are Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s discoveries at Hissarlik, which have 

ted in showing that we must look for the 
remains of Homeric Troy in the sixth and not 
the second city of the mound. It goes without 
saying that he has never heard of the ex- 
cavations of Messrs. Petrie and Bliss 
at Tel el-Hesy, which have cast such a 
flood of light on the ancient art of Canaan. 
Even as regards the monuments at Murghab 
in Persia he has been misinformed, as he would 
see from a recent article of Dr. Weissbach. It 
is not ‘‘the general assumption,” at all events 
of Assyriologists, that Murghab represents the 
site of Pasargada, or that the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions there relate to the great Cyrus. 
With these reservations, however, Dr. Ebe’s 
book may be recommended to those who wish 
to have by them a convenient and well- 
arranged compendium of ancient archaeology, 
beginning with the pre-historic art of Europe, 
and ending with Roman art in the provinces 
of the West (though English readers will even 
here complain that Britain is more than in- 
adequately treated, and that anyone who had 
seen the Roman Pharos at Dover would never 
have made the statement found on p. 649). 
Unlike Prof. Perrot, Dr. Ebe arranges his 
subject chronologically, and not geographically, 
and thus endeavours to trace the various 
streams of Oriental art until they converge in 
that of Greece. The illustrations are numerous 
and well selected, but they lose a good deal of 
their usefulness through its not being stated 
from what sources they are derived. 


An interesting study on Le Sanctuaire de 
Kirjath-jearim (Louvain: Istas) has been pub- 
lished by M. H. A. Poels, which is well worthy 
of consideration. The author essays to prove 
the identity of the sanctuary of Gibeon with 
that of Kirjath-jearim, and, further, that 
Gibeon is the same place as Gibeah and Geba. 
Even the sanctuary of Nob is also identified 
with that of Gibeon. Ha-Mizpeh, moreover, 
it is pointed out, is merely a common term 
denoting ‘‘ the hill” of the religious cult, Ha- 
Gilgal being another common term for the 
same idea. The volume concludes with an 
examination of the different accounts given in 
the Books of Samuel of the origin of the 
Israelitish monarchy and the election of Saul. 
M. Poels shows himself well acquainted with 
the critical literature on the subject, including 
the works of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver ; 
and he generally finds a satisfactory, even if 
ingenious, answer to the attacks that have been 
made on the unity and credibility of the Biblical 
narrative. Perhaps the object of the book is 
summed up in the last sentence of it: ‘‘ Nous 
espérons avoir montré l’harmonie des récits 
bibliques, qui ont fait l’objet principal de notre 
étude sur le lieu du culte.” 

We would draw attention to the Outlines of 
the History of Early Babylonia just published 
at Leipzig (Th. Stauffer) by Prof. R. W. 
Rogers. The author has set himself the task of 
reconciling the apparently conflicting data of the 
monuments in regard to the chronology of the 
early dynasties, and of bringing into a con- 
venient form the results of recent discoveries. 
The reign of Khammurabi of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon is fixed B.c, 2287-2233. 








THE “* PAGEANT.” 


Tux Pageant, which Messrs. Henry & Co. have 
just issued, proves a remarkable gift-book, 
charged, it may be, a little too much with the 
spirit of pre-Raphaelite art, yet by no means 
exclusively pre-Raphaelite, either in its illus- 
tration or in the tendency of its literature. 


We will take the literature first, for its merit 
is conspicuous although unequal, and several 
charming little contributions are either massed 
together or distributed among papers, some 
of which may certainly be too long. The col- 
lection is miscellaneous enough to recall the 
old-fashioned Annual, an order of publication 
which there can be no harm in reviving. It 
consists of play, story, poetry, and essay ; nor 
does the enumeration of these altogether ex- 
haust the departments of writing that find 
representation between the pretty chocolate 
and golden covers of this artistic little volume. 

The Pageant opens appropriately with some 
verse by Mr. Swinburne, and later on there is 
an admirable contribution from the pen of his 
eminent critic friend, Mr. Theodore Watts. 
By Mr. Robert Bridges, some lines of exqui- 
sitely delicate fancy chronicle the passage of 
the South wind, when 


** The warm breath of the western sea, 
Circling, wrapped the isle in his cloak of cloud.”’ 


Mr. Henley has some pretty verses; and as 
we have said ‘‘ pretty,” it may be imagined 
that they are not at all reminiscent of his 
hospital poems. By M. Maeterlinck there is a 
short contribution in French, and what is, on 
the whole, an adequate translation of his weird 
yet tender drama, ‘‘La Mort de Tintagilles.” 
Then Mr. Frederick Wedmore having apparently 
no story to send, breaks fresh ground by con- 
tributing finished paragraph-studies of scenery 
and character—‘‘ Provence: Morning,” ‘‘ Pro- 
vence : Evening,” ‘‘ Mildred,” and ‘‘ A Death.” 
There is a clever story by Mr. Lionel Johnson, 
and a strongly written critical essay by Prof. 
York Powell. 

It isin the department of illustration that 
the pre-Raphaelite flavour is most apparent, 
though even here Sir Edward Burne Jones and 
Rossetti find themselves side by side with 
the maturest or more Venetian art of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, and with two contributions by Mr. 
Whistler, one of them an original lithograph— 
a portrait of ‘‘My Brother”; the other a dainty 
reproduction of the more attractive ‘‘ Symphony 
in White.” Mr. C. H. Shannon’s ‘“‘ Romantic 
Landscape” is imaginative, and the sensitive- 
ness of Mr. Rickett’s art is made manifest in 
more than one example that accompanies Mr. 
Gleeson White’s thoughtful criticism. Mr. 
Selwyn Image contributes a notable title-page. 

That the Pageant realises the expectations 
formed of it hardly needs to be exprecsly said ; 
but another year, if it is repeated, it should be 
issued on rather thicker paper, which would be 
more manageable, yet the volume kept within 
proper limits by the exclusion of lengthy 
and unprofitable contributions. As economy 
of line is the characteristic of the artist if he is 
a draughtsman, so brevity is his characteristic 
if he is a writer. Prolixity is the note of work 
that is either ‘‘ popular ” or amateurish. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have received from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A, 
fifteen oil portraits and two drawings. The 
portraits are part of the series painted by Mr. 
Watts with a view of their eventually becoming 
the property of the nation, and are those of 
Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, Thomas 
Carlyle, Sir Andrew Clark, Sir Charles Hallé, 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Henry Layard, the Earl of 
Lytton, Cardinal Manning, John Stuart Mill, 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, Dante G. Rossetti, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Sherbrooke, Sir 
Henry Taylor, Lord Tennyson, and Thomas 
Wright, the Manchester philanthropist. It is 





hoped that the National Portrait Gallery will 
\ be opened to the public at Easter. 
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THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the following :—A collection of water-colours 
of Holland and the South of England, by Mr. 
A. W. Weedon, at the Fine Art Society's, New 
Bond-street ; a small collection of paintings 
by Mr. William Padgett, executed chiefly in 
Holland and Flanders, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Regent-street ; and a series of pictures by 
Mr. Percy Sturdee, entitled ‘‘ Four Years in 
Japan,” at the Clifford Gallery, Haymarket. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have under- 
taken the publication, soon after Christmas, of 
Mr. Henry Wallis’s new drawings of Greek 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythi, in 
a series of twelve plates in colour, copied from 
= specimens, together with about twenty 
illustrations in the descriptive text. The whole 
will form a handsome oblong book rather larger 
than imperial quarto. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Hopce, of Glasgow, has 
in the press A Scots Mediaeval Architect, by Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, being the biography 
of that unknown architect, whose shrines are 
still to be seen in St. Andrews, Melrose, and 
elsewhere, ranking among the most beautiful 
native art treasures which remain tous. The 
book will be illustrated, and the issue limited 
to 225 copies. 

AT the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to be held on Monday next, 
Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter will read a paper 
on ‘‘Graeco-Phoenician Architecture in Cyprus, 
with special reference to the Origin and De- 
velopment of the Ionic Volute.” 


On Tuesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the art collections formed by the late Rev. J. C. 
Jackson, whose collections of illuminated MSS. 
and liturgical works we mentioned last week. 
They include several pictures by names of 
repute, both in oil and water colour, and a fine 
series of historical miniatures. 


THE late Philip H. Rathbone, of Liverpool, 
has bequeathed to the Corporation of that city 
eight pictures, all large and important works, 
which he believed to . = the most valuable in 
his collection. 


Mr. KENNETH MACKENZIE’s picture of 
‘‘ Meadow and Moorland ” has been purchased 
by the Kent Kingdon trustees for the art 
gallery of the Albert Memorial Museum at 
Exeter. 


ArrerR considering Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
es upon the various designs submitted for the 
Siddons memorial, to be erected on Paddington 
Green, the subscribers have selected a model sent 
in by Mr. W. Brindley. The statue, which will 
—- Mrs. Siddons seated in Grecian attire, 
will cost £450, and of this upwards of £315 has 
already been subscribed. 


In the ACADEMY of November 23 we reported 
a discussion in the Académie des Inscriptions 
upon a rude stone object, apparently inscribed 
with Runic characters, which had been dredged 
up in the harbour of Havre. Prof. Wimmer, 
of Copenhagen, now states that it is a well- 
known antiquity, which was accidently lost on 
its way back from the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


On Thursday week Mr. Henschel gave his 
fourth concert at St. James’s Hall. He has 
now arrived at Beethoven’s middle period. The 
programme opened with the ‘‘ Leonore” No. 3. 
His reading was good, if not great. It was 
good, because the conductor understands the 
music, and is in sympathy with it. It was 
not great, because there was more enthusiasm 
than firm generalship. Mr. Henschel, how- 
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ever, does so many things well, that it is not 
surprising if he stands one degree lower than a 
few notable conductors of the present day. He 
has done much for the cause of good music in 
this city, and his many gifts have been duly 
acknowledged. Mme. Haas gave a very 
neat rendering of the pianoforte Concerto in G; 
but she can scarcely be said to have revealed 
the exquisite pathos, the nobility of the music. 

A Sonata for pianoforte and violin by César 
Franck was performed by Herr Reisenauer 
and Mile. Irma Sethe at St. James’s Hall last 
Friday week. The work was heard here a few 
seasons ago for the first time. The composer is 
thought highly of by many eminent musicians ; 
but his music is not easy to grasp, especially 
that of his latter period, to which this Sonata 
belongs. In form the work is peculiar. The 
two artists deserve praise for introducing it, 
although we do not think Herr Reisenauer 
interpreted his part with becoming taste and 
delicacy. 

Herr Rosenthal gave his third pianoforte 
recital on Monday afternoon. There were 
several pieces on his programme enabling him 
to offer further proofs of his skill as an 
executant ; as, however, there is.no difference 
of opinion on this matter, there is no need to 
dwell onit. The pianist gave an exceedingly 
refined reading of the first three movements of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, and played the 
Finale with all necessary brio and brilliancy. 
Yet, in spite of many excellent points, the 
interpretation—especially of the slow move- 
ment—seemed the result of thought rather 
than of feeling. It is easy to pass judgment, 
yet it would often prove difficult to justify it. 
As to the amount of true feeling displayed by a 
performer, a critic can only write according to 
the impression produced on him; and his 
words carry weight just in proportion as they 
agree with the written experience of serious 
critics, or the unwritten experience of true 
musicians. Herr Rosenthal played Schubert's 
Fantasia in C (Op. 15), a work which, on 
account of its difficult technique, only great 
pianists can safely attempt. Even through 
this difficulty of technique, in spite of many 
wonderful achievements, it did not prove the 
pianist’s finest display. The Fantasia, however, 
was not written as a show-piece; it is only 
when the notes, through which only the 
indwelling spirit can be revealed, are forgotten, 
that the music produces its true and great 
effect. It is indeed hard, we must not say 
impossible, for a great virtuoso to enter into 
the kingdom of pure art. 

Mr. David Bispham gave the first of his three 
concerts of ‘‘ Music of Old Times” at St. 
James’s Hal] on Tuesday afternoon. The 
scheme is an excellent one; not only is old 
music performed, but on old instruments, At 
this first concert a lute was used that was 
made in Venice about 1560, an Italian Viola 
da Gamba and a Viola d’amore made more than 
a century and a-half ago, also a Kirkman 
harpsichord of 1758. There are some musicians 
who would always play what was written for 
the harpsichord on an instrument of the kind. 
In the case of some of Bach’s greatest clavier 
works, we hold this to be a mistake. It may be 
interesting now and then to hear them on an 
old instrument; but the jingling tone of the 
harpsichord, or the weak tone of the clavichord, 
ill-agrees with that composer’s mighty music. 
We readily grant that with a pianoforte certain 
effects of tone and colour peculiar to those 
instruments are lost; but in other respects 
there is gain. For clavier music such as that 
of Domenico Scarlatti the harpsichord is pre- 
ferable : Scarlatti, whatever the charm or skill 
of his compositions, was but a child in 
comparison with his great contemporary. 
Again, in concerted music. such as Mr. 
Bispham offered us—that is, for harpsichord in 





combination with one or more of the instru- 
ments named above—a pianoforte is quite out 
of place: the colour, the balance of tone, 
is thereby destroyed. The interpreters of the 
instrumental music were Mr. and Miss 
Dolmetsch and Mr. Fuller-Maitland, all well- 
known exponents of old music; and all three 
achieved a well-deserved success. The vocal 
music was extremely interesting. Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Bispham sang two 
Pastoral Dialogues, the one by Laniere, 
Master of the Music to King Charles I., the 
other by John Jenkins, in his day “one of 
the most popular of composers.” The arch- 
ness of the words, the quaintness, power of 
characterisation, and true feeling of the music, 
were features which made due impression ; 
both artists sang delightfully. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son sang other songs, and Mr. Bispham was 
heard to advantage in songs by Lawes and 
Purcell. There were some useful and interest- 
ing historical and analytical notes by Mr. 
E. F. Jacques in the programme-book. If, 
however, at the Popular Concerts for the well- 
known works of the classical masters analysis 
of the instrumental music is considered desir- 
able, it would surely be wise in future for 
Mr. Bispham also to have analytical notes, so 
that the public might be to some extent pre- 
pared. Those notes need be neither long nor 
over-learned. 

The Queen’s Hall Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Randegger, gave a performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘Samson,’’ on Wednesday 
evening. Since the dissolution of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in 1888, there has been no 
oratorio society in central London; and if only 
for the sake of making known Handel’s 
masterpieces, such a society ought to exist. The ’ 
‘* Messiah ” is constantly heard in churches or 
at festivals, and ‘‘ Israel” is occasionally per- 
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formed by Sir J. Barnby’s Choir and at the 
Handel Festival. But what about the twenty 
other works of a similar kind by the great 
composer? What does the rising generation 
know of the glories of ‘‘ Esther,” ‘‘ Belshazzar,” 
“Solomon,” “Jephtha”? There are many 
things in Handel’s phraseology which now 
sound odd and old-fashioned, and the formal 
character of the various numbers scarcely 
commends itself to those who have received 
the gospel as preached by Gluck and Wagner. 
These are obstacles to one’s appreciation and 
enjoyment, yet they should be overcome for 
the sake of the strength and sublimity of 
Handel’s music. The Queen’s Hall Choir has 
given ‘‘Samson,” let us hope, by way of 
prelude. The performance, on the whole, was 
exceedingly good. Of the soloists the gentle- 
men, Messrs. Ben Davies and Mr. Watkin 
Mills (the two giants of the story), carried of 
chief honours. ios Dews deserves a word of 
praise, especially for her declamation. The 
chorus sang, at first, tamely, but later on with 
spirit. Prof. Prout’s judicious additional 
accompaniments were used. 
J. S8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Now ready, price 6s, 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TEMPTRESS. 


** A vividly coloured and dramatic tale.” 
____ Dundee Advertiser, 


‘NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ZALMA. 
By T. MULLETT ELLIS, 
Author of ‘The Beauty of Boscastle.’’ 
ON THE VERGE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 


By G. L, BANBURY, Author of “ The White Man’s Grave.”’ 


THE RULES OF THE GAME. 
By H. R. POCOCK, 
A Tale of Ranch Life. 
“It is a wonderful curious book.” —TZhe Morning. 





Ssconp Epit1o 


N. 
BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE”; 
Or, the Man who Saved England. 
By FRED, T. JANE. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


* Dashingly written and cleverly illustrated.” : 
Black and White. 


SIBYL FALCON. 
By E. JEPSON. 

A Tale of Adventure in the West Indies. 

** Abundance of romance and full of intensity.” 
Athenaeum, 

TOWER COSMOPOLITAN LIBRARY. 
Price 3s., cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper. 
THE LADY IN GREY. 
By G. OHNET, Author of “‘ The Ironmaster.” 
** A graphic picture of a shady side of Parisian Life.” 


= Glasgow Herald, 
CRUCIFI£. 


By AIMEE FABREGUE, 








J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
MY OWN FAIRY BOOK. By Andrew 


LANG (containing “‘ Prince Prigio,” ‘‘ Prince Ricardo,” 
and “‘ The Gold of Fairnilee”’). 65 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. A few copies left of Large- 
Paper Edition of “Prince Prigio” and “Prince 
Ricardo,” each One Guinea net. 

“Mr. AnpREW Lane has at last written a Fairy Book all 
out of his own head ; and it is in his own inimitable manner. 
His book differs from all the other fairy books, because 1t is 
written by one whose humour is as bright as his fancy. 
After all the fairy stories had been told, full of poetry and 
beautiful seriousness, Mr. Lane comes with his stories, 
which have poetry too, but are not all serious.” — The Resim. 

“Get the book, read it yourselves, then read it to the 
children ; they can wish for no more cheerful companion 
these winter evenings than this book of delightful fairy 
tales from the peaceful and fanciful pen of a quainily- 
imaginative and brilliantly-cultured and scholarly man of 
letters.”’— Weekly Dispatch. 


CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. Crown 8vo, 412 pp., 5s. 


BORN TO BE A SAILOR. By Dr. 


GORDON STABLES, R.N. Illustrated by J. Skelton. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


IN the SMOKE of WAR. By Walter 


RAYMOND, Author of “ Tryphena in Love,” &c., Xc. 
ANTHONY HOPE’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


THE PRISONER of ZENDA. 3s. 6d. 
The INDISCRETION of the DUCHESS. 


Paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PLATFORM, PRESS, POLITICS, and 
PLAY. By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, M.A. Crown 5¥0 
396 pp., with Photogravure of Author, price 6s. 


NEIGHBOURS of OURS. By Henry 


W. NEVINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6s, 





Baistot: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 





Translated by D. HAVELOCK FISHER. 
Towsk Pustisuine Co., Limited, 25, Minories, E. 


Loxpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LiiTED. 
And Railway Bookstalls. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
BY the NORTH SEA; or, the Pro- 


tector’s Grand-daughter. Jy Mn. EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
a.) 





of “In the East Country, Illustrated by W. Miller Smith. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (Pos i 

“A story of exceptional merit and interest to a wide range of readers. 
The story is full of lively incidents, its tone is healthy in every sense, 
and it will prove a very acceptable gift-book to many, girls in par- 
Ye “ain eee 
THE TWO ALTHEAS. By E. E. 

HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” &c. a by 
G. Demain Hammond. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 4}d.) 

“Miss Edith E. Horsman may be complimented upon a graceful, 
refined, and interesting story in ‘The Two Altheas.’ Anyone desiring 
a wholesome, well-written book, full of human interest and pleasant 
people skilfully depicted, cannot do better than buy this charming 
volume.”—Court Journal. 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE. By R.D. 


CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City,” “The Fortune of 
Quittentuns,” &c. Illustrated.by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Postage 44d.) 
“Essentially a book of adventure, and will be read with unflagging 
interest by every boy who the good fortune to get the chance of 
perusing it.”—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle,” &c. 
_ tl ustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Postage, 43d.) 


THE EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 


FLICK. By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of 
Iandy Court.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4)d.) 
“It is a romance of the ‘ Westward Ho!’ type, and abounds ‘in 
dating obventares. To lovers of romance the tale of his adventures 
may be heartily commended.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 


Author of “Israel Mort,” “Abel Drake’s Wife,” &. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4}d.) 
_“The work is a powerful piece of fiction.”—Birmingham Gasette. 


THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. By 


HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Cherry Ripe,” &c. Crown svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4}d.) 
“A clean seery ...this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add by her latest production to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers.”—St. Jamea’s Gazette. 


MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 


Author of “ Benedicta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 
“The book is extremely taking, and there is a poetical strain in it 
that is as strange to modern fiction as it is taking.” —Spectator. 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS. Third Edition. 
“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story.” 
—— Manchester Guardian. 
New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 

















London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
Se of all Booksellers. _ pe 


The Catholic Herald says: ‘A thoroughly good and con- 
scientious translation.’’ 


LAMENNAIS’ ESSAY 


ON 


INDIFFERENCE in MATTERS 
of RELIGION. 


By the Abbé F. DE LAMENNAIS. 


Translated from the French, with a Preface by 
LORD STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Clergy, who hive year after year to fight against the old 
foe, will find much in the Abbé’s treatment which will help 
them,”—The Record, 


Jouy Macquren, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


OUT and ITS CURE, By J. Compron 


Gout BURNET, M.D. “The Author has had a wide experience in 
“out, and presents us with a very readable little book.”—County 
Gentleman. 

London: James Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Stree.t 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Tw Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
d 0-AND-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
epayable on demand 
mawihet, CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
: y balances, when not drawn below £100. 
TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
Forth SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
depeais ®encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
e and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOO 
NEW BOOKS. 


DE’S 





OUR BIBLE AND THE 
ANCIENT MANU- 





KENYON, 
of the British Museum. 


-— 


| 5s. | Ready early in December. 




















| 
Illustrated by Photographs. 
SCRIPTS. | | 
Sasi hatte eacaiabtarintnanisentont finstelatchccetinie I" os 
SANCTUARY AND SAC- | Ready early in December. 
RIFICE. (A Reply to | BAXTER. | 68. | ‘The book to which Mr, Gladstone's 
Wellhausen.) | recently published letter referred. 
\-——— esnips _ 
| Illustrated by Photographs. 
THE BIBLE AND THE | The Times,—“ An able attempt to 
: IN bring the Primitive Hebrew records 
MONUMENTS. | senate 58. | into relation with the Babylonian and 
8vo, cloth. | Assyrian versions of the same tradi- 
: | tions. It is well illustrated.” 
ae eee as 
| | TT — Vi ful to student 
THE STUDENT'S HAND- | | armhe Timee.—** Verg useful to students 
BOOK TO THE PSALMS. | SHARPE. | 12s. Church Times," The book will be 
: found very useful, and we thoroughly 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt top. | | commend it to our readers.” 
$$ | oa 
=o 
| The Times, —‘‘ Conservative but 
SAYCE. SHARPE. | scholarly.” 
“ Me 
LEX MOSAICA » | RAWLINSON. STEWART. | Church Times,—‘* Fourteen able men 
OR, DOUGLAS. LEATHES. speaking at their best.” 
The Law of Moses and | GIRDLESTONE. SINKER. | 15s | glhurch Quarterly Review (Seo July, 
; stici FRENCH. SPENCER, | 1895, issue, pp. 282-320).—"* But valuable 
The Higher Criticism. LIAS. WATTS. | as ~ —* of the book — oo 
4 y ‘-e very fact of its appearance wi Te) 
eanenenl WATSOR. WACE. pa to have produced a considerable 
| effect in restoring confidence.” 
| 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty’s Printers, 


LONDON: GREAT NEW STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. ; 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AND NEW YORK. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
IS A BOX OF 


VESTAL 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 50, MRS. PONDERBURY’S PAST. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Mr. Cosmo Stuart, Mr. J. L. Mackay, 
Mr. Willis Searle, Mr. William F. Hawtrey ; Miss Oliffe, 
Miss Ada Mallon, Miss Evelyn Harrison, and Miss Lottie 
Venne. At 8,15, A DANGEROUS RUFFIAN. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. Edward Ferris, Mr. 8. Champion, Mr. Aubrey Fitz+ 
gerald, Mr. Cosham, Mr. J. Byron, &c.; Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Esmé Beringer, Miss Henrietta 
Lindley, Miss Eva Williams, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Hope, Hamer, 
Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, Collette, Neild, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden-Coffin, Louis Bradfield, Groves, 
Ryley, Bantock Harding, Walsh, Mordy, and Dixon. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER{ 
Misses Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny 
Brough; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, Lionel 
Rignold, Charles Dalton, S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, 
and W. Rignold. Bite 8 a 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.5 punctually, ROMEO and JULIET 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. lan Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Grenville, Mr. brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. 
Canninge, Mr. Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. 


Retail of all Booksellers. 


THEATRES. 


BREAKFAST ~ SUPPER. 


PPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, MADAME. Mesdames Emma 


| Gwynne, K. Tyndall, F. Montgomery, H. Vicary; Messrs. 


| IeG. Tay 
| Lewis. 


ylor, Farren Souter, O. Adye, E. H. Kelly, and Eric 


At 9.45, A MODEL TRILBY. Mesdames M. Stuart, 


| Montgomery, Le Capelaine, and Kate Cutler ; Messrs. Robb 


| 
| 


Lloyd; Miss Drummond, Mrs. Saker, and Mrs, Patrick | 


oo LE LETTE 
LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE BRIC-A-BRAC WILL. 
Messrs, Charles Conyers, Harrison Brockbank, J.J. Dallas, 
E. W. Royce, Frank H. Celli, Stanley Patterson, Watty 
Brunton, jun., and Frank Wyatt; Mesdames Kate Drew, 
Susie Vanghan, and Miss Florence St. John. 


| Miss Annie Hill, Miss A. Beet. 
G 


Harwood, Farren Soutar, F’. Storey, C. P. Little, G. Antley, 
E. H. Kelly, and Eric Lewis. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibart, Permain, Bromley Davenport, Yorke, Armstrong, 
Troode. Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley; Mesdames 
Irene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
brugh. At8.5, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 








SAVOY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, 
J. Hewson, and Walter Passmore ; Mesdames Jessie Bond, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and ‘Rosina Brandram. Au 
7.30, AFTER ALL, 


STRAND THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE. Mr. Harry Paulton ; 
Messrs. Scott Buist, Harold Child, and Clinton Baddeley ; 
Mesdames Carlotta Zerbina, Gladys Evelyn, Ida Warrand, 
Kate Connaught, Agnes Paulton, and Miss Beatrice Lamb. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MAN IN THE STREET. Mr. 
James Welch, &c. 


VAUDEVILLE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith; Messrs. John meee a -_ = 
Douglas, F. Volpe, T. Heeslewood; Miss Helen Kirnaird, 
~yr i 3 3. At 8,30, MERRIFIELD’S 





HOST. 
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“HODDER & SLOUGHTON'S LIST. 








PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the ROMAN CITIZEN. 


By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 8vo, cloth, 
with Map, 10s. 6d, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“Prof. W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living authority on the geography of Asia Minor, 
and on the historical and archeological questions associated with its study. Of these 
questions none are more important than those connected with the early history of the 
Christian Church...... His results are of profound interest to all students of early 
ecclesiastical history.”’— Times, 


MISS BARLOW’S NEW WORK. 


STRANGERS at LISCONNEL. A Second Series of “ Irish 


Idylls.” By JANE BARLOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Barlow. 


“On many grounds ‘Irish Idylls’ is a notable book, As the performance of a new 
writer, it is nothing less than wonderful.”—*“ Q”’ in the Speaker. 


THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane Barlow. 


“The nobility of conception, the keen insight, and the tender sympathy which mark 
Miss Barlow’s work, combine to render it one of the most notable achievements in the 
fiction of the year.””— Athenaeum, 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BOGLAND STUDIES. By Jane Barlow. 


“ Rarely bas it been our fortune to find between a couple of covers more humanity 
wedded to such vivid lines, Miss Barlow is remarkably observant; she has a gift of con- 
centration, a power of showing us a scene in one line.” —Literary World, 


FIFTH THOUSAND, with 6 Maps specially prepared, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


“The book collects together and estimates in a thorough and sure way all the results of 
research ; it is written with full critical and historical knowledge ; it describes the physical 
features in a vivid and clear manner.” — Guardian, 


THIRD EDITION, completing 50,000. 
THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian Maclaren. 


Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


“ The characters are as fresh and interesting as ever. The more we know of them the 
better we like them, Their humour does not pall, their virtues are not threadbare, their 
loves and sorrows and pathetic heroisms still move the deepest feelings of the heart. Ian 
Maclaren has made no mistake in taking his public back to Drumtochty.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NINTH EDITION, completing 60,000. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Art linen, crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“No one could fail to like the sheaf of stories ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ After 
hesitating between ‘ A Lad o’ Pairts’ and ‘A Doctor of the Old School,’ we must agree 
with Mr, Gladstone, and hold the latter to be the masterpiece.” — Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TWENTY YEARS in KHAMAS COUNTRY. Told in 


the Letters of the Rev. J. D. HEPBURN. Edited by C. H. LYALL. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, including Portraits of the Rev. J. D. Hepburn and Chief 
Khama. 


“The book abounds in curiously minute details of native life, and it makes plain that 
in King Khama’s country at least missions are undoubtedly a success.” —Leeds Mercury. 
SIXTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE PLACE of CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. By 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
“His work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable and comprehensive contributions 
to theology that has been made during this generation.” —Spectator, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


RELIGION in HISTORY and in MODERN LIFE; together 


with an Essay on the Church and the Working Classes. Tenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


“* One of the finest extant specimens of an historical argument for Christianity.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


LONDON IDYLLS. By W.J. Dawson. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“In * London Idylls’ W. J, Dawson has written a book that will be treasured. The 
proem in which the author seeks to express the indefinable poetry of London could only 
have been written by one very nearly attuned to the spirit, to the loves and passions, joys 
and sorrows of the world’s greatest centre of romance. Of the idylls themselves little may 
be written to convey any real sense of their charm, The themes on which they turn are 
such as only London could have supplied.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION (Fourth Thousand of 


THE MAKING of MANHOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE MAKERS of MODERN ENGLISH. A Popular 
Handbook to the Greater Poets of the Century. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernoster Row. 











CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The Fine-Art Volwme of the Season, 
Now ready, price 63s. 


ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Mvrray Smrrx). [Illustrated by 
H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a Preface by the DEAN 
of WESTMINSTER, and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by 
J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 

‘The daughter of the Dean of Westminster long > 
claim to be considered an authority upon the history of the famous church ; 
and now she has successfully reasserted that claim in the imposing quarto 
volume called ‘ Annale of Westminster Abbey.’ ’’— The Times. 


established her 


The FIRST EDITION of 
THE HISTORY OF PUNCH, 


by M. H. SPIELMANN, with upwards of 160 Illustrations, Portraits, 
and Facsimiles, having been entirely exhausted, a Second Edition has 
been printed, and is now on sale, price 16s. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Numbered Copies, £2 2s. net. 


** Tf the student of Punch is wise, he will lose no time in adding to his 
collection of good books the attractive volume in which Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
has carefully, copiously, and very pleasantly recorded ‘ The History of Punch 
and its Times.’ Mr. Spielmann has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and 
has made excellent use of them. He writes not uncritically, but with 
judgment, moderation, and good sense...... We cannot attempt a detailed 
examination of his chapters, but we may say that they are one and all full of m- 
terest and entertainment....... — The Ti 


imes. 





NOTICE. 


The First and Second Editions of Archibald Forbes? Intensely 
Interesting Work, entitled 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 


OF WAR AND PEACE, 


having been already exhausted, a Third Edition has been prepared, 
which is now ready, price 16s. 


Just published, oudiena: 21s. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 


How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 
By R. KEARTON, Author of ‘Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg 
Collecting.’”” With an Introduction by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE. 
Containing nearly 130 Lilustrations of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., in 
their natural situations and surroundings, from Photographs by 
O. Kearton. 
‘‘ Mr. Kearton’s book is an interesting success, a painstaking and meritorious 
attempt to illustrate worthily an important province of British aay 
cademy. 


The New Book of Stories by Q. 
Now ready, price 63. 


WANDERING HEATH. 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q, Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” 
‘** Noughts and Orosses,”’ &c. 


Now ready, price Is. 4d. 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. Forms the New Volume of Cassell’s Pocket 
Library. 
‘* A little masterpiece.’’— Sketch. 
* Tts kle keeps it alive from cover to cover.’’— Athenaeum. 


‘A delightful fantasy. A story full of quaint incident, happy touches of 
character, and stimulating wit.’’— Daily Chronicle. 








*,* An Illustrated Descriptive List of Cassell & Companys 
New Volumes will be sent post-free on application. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Lrmnrgp, Lupeate Hri1, Lonpon; Paris AND 
MELBOURNE. 
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